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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Government are gradually reducing their Bill 
for the impoverishment and subordination of Irelaad— 
for it is nothing else—to an absurdity. They have now 
accepted the proposal of Sir Samuel Hoare to create, not 
three Legislative bodies in Ireland, but five. Both the 
Northern and the Southern “ Parliament ”’ is to have a 
nominated, or partly nominated and partly elected, 
Senate attached to it. Of voth these bodies it may con- 
fidently be predicted that they will act in general opposi- 
tion to the elected Chambers, supposing any such bodies 
come into existence. The bi-cameral system does not 
work well in the Dominions, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it will flourish in the Irish Provinces. In 
the North Labor will be set against Capital, and in 
the South, Unionism against Sinn Fein. For the rest, 
the real mind of Ulster has been made visible in Sir 
Edward Carson’s speech and vote in favor of keeping 
Ulster under the Imperial Parliament. Obviously, if 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein Ireland had deigned to debate 
the Bill, they would have stated their root and branch 
objections to the Southern Parliament. Ulster, there- 
fore, which does not want Home Rule, will have it 
imposed upon her, while the real Home Rulers will either 
boycott their Parliament, or, after turning it into the 
model of an Irish Republic, will remain under Castle 


rule. 


* * * 


MEANWSILE, a new turn has been given to coercion. 
The Lord Chancellor, who is a good judge of Irish 
rebellions, for he disputes with Sir Edward Carson and | 
Mr. Law the parentage of the present one, has 
announced, in the House of Lords, a design to drown | 
it in blood. The “ whole resources of these islands ’”’ 
were to be used to restore law and order, and though | 
considerable military reinforcements had been sent, it 
was proposed to send more, and more still if they were 
insufficient. If, again, Ireland used up the entire | 
volunteer forces of the country, conscription would be | 
resorted to. Thus Ireland is bracketed with Germany | 
as the arch-enemy of Britain. It is a pleasing prospect. 
Starvation for Europe ; war-bread for Britain, and three 


| ready for the time that is coming.”’ 


| millions more for red coats and bearskins ; conscription 
| for British boys; munitions gratis for Poland; war on 


Ireland; war on Soviet Russia; and, according to the 


| Chief of the Imperial Staff, a Next War anywhere or 
; everywhere. 


* * * 


AN answer given by Mr. Bonar Law on Monday, 


| which we discuss more fully elsewhere, disposes of the 


Government’s pretence that it is neutral in the Polish 
war. It decided as far back as October last to supply 
the Poles with munitions, and these are still being sent 
out, consigned to the British military mission in Warsaw. 
The excuse that in October the Poles feared a Red attack 
is grotesquely false, for in October Denikin and 
Yudenitch were at the height of their brief success, and if 
the Poles wanted arms then, it can only have been to 
attack. Though this revelation has at last scandalized 
the political world, the real reply has come from Labor. 
The dockers of East London have stopped the sailing of 
the ‘‘ Jolly George ’’ for Danzig, after she had been half 
laden with aeroplane parts and explosives, and the 
Dockers’ Conference meeting in Plymouth has 
unanimously carried a resolution moved by Mr. Bevin 
which pledges all the organized workers in British ports 
to refuse to load any more munitions for use against 
Russia. The decision comes rather late, nor can it stop 
the French supplies which usually go by rail, but it will 
probably stimulate Continental workers to take the same 
action. Strong opponent as he is of “ Direct Action,”’ 
Mr. Clynes has given his approval. The intolerable 
lying of this Government over Russia is breaking down 
the resistance of the moderates to more active tactics. 
* * * 
To this situation, the meeting of the Council of the 


| League of Nations in Rome adds the customary touch 
| of futile hypocrisy. 

League) gaily plunges from one war to another, and the 
| Great Powers, who nominate and dominate the League’s 
| Council, supply her lavishly with arms, the Council itself 
| has named a permanent Commission to discuss the dis- 
| armament of Europe. Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 
_ the Prime Minister’s particular “ 


While Poland (a member of the 


pal’’ and nominee, 
meanwhile blurts out the real mind of our rulers. Ina 


speech to the Union Jack Club he laughed at “the war 
to end war,’’ and urged his hearers “to keep fit and 
In other words, like 
any pre-war German admiral, he drank to “ the day,’’ 


| and only omitted to name the next enemy. Lord Robert 
| Cecil, in his correspondence with Lord Curzon, has 
| underlined the failure of the League of Nations to inter- 


vene in the Polish war, and has drawn once more from 
the Foreign Office a formal refusal to set the machinery 
of the League in motion. The case for its intervention, 
either under Article 11 or Article 17 of the Covenant, 
was incisively urged by Mr. Asquith in a vigorous speech 


| on Tuesday at a meeting promoted by the “ Fight the 
| Famine Council.” 


* * * 


THovucH the interest in the Russo-Polish war has 
been concentrated this week rather at Westminster than 
at the front, there are signs that the rally of the Red 
Army has already begun. Polish news is notoriously 





238 
unreliable, and it turns out that the announcement of 
the capture of Odessa was a mere fabrication. The 
Poles have not yet advanced much below Kieff, and even 
there the Reds have been able to counter-attack. Their 
big effort, however, will evidently be on the north-centre 
of the long Polish front, in the plain known as “ the gate 
of Smolensk,’’ above the Pripet marshes. Here their 
rally has begun, and they have already retaken the 
bridgehead which the Poles had established across the 
Beresina. The five days’ silence of the Moscow wireless 
station, which caused Paris to conjecture that General 
Brussilow had carried out a coup d’état, was apparently 
due to some local accident, probably a big explosion and 
fire. There may have been some anarchist attempt 
against the Bolsheviks, but the soldiers of the old army 
who have rallied to them are not likely to make trouble 
while the Polish war continues. Hatred of the Poles 
is very general in Russia, especially among Conserva- 
tives and Nationalists, and the offensive will probably 
solidify the country behind Lenin. In Odessa officer- 
prisoners of Denikin’s beaten army have volunteered for 
the Polish front. Meanwhile, the wireless news again 
reports the bombardment by warships (presumably 
British or French) of villages on the Crimean coast. 

* * . 

As a nation we are giving, officially and unofficially, 
with one hand to relieve the European famine, while 
with the other we subsidize devastation. The most 
terrible indictment of this whole policy that we have yet 
seen was a speech delivered in Iowa on Monday by Mr. 
Davison, Chairman of the American Red Cross. He 
began with the broad statement that “ wholesale famine 
threatened Poland this summer unless they could procure 
food supplies in large quantities.’’ He went on to say 
that there are “now approximately 250,000 cases of 
typhus in Poland and the area occupied by the Polish 
troops.”’ In the Ukraine half the population of many 
villages are down with the disease at the same time. 
One doctor has to serve a circle forty miles in diameter. 
In Galicia there is but one doctor to each 150,000 
persons, and as no medical supplies are to be had, the 
wretched doctor can only give advice. These figures are 
peculiarly horrible because typhus is normally a winter 
disease, which ought by now to have died down—only, 
of course, to revive next winter. attacks the nervous 
system and is therefore peculiarly fatal to educated 
men and women: the mortality among doctors is terrific. 
Our Government is fighting this plague—with munitions. 
Lord Robert Cecil’s demand for the League is moderate. 
If it did its duty, it would apply to London, Paris, and 
Warsaw for the surrender of our “ war criminals.’’ 





* ” * 


he is, to undo the economic absurdities of the Versailles 
Treaty, he has suffered a bad reverse at the Hythe 
meeting with M. Millerand. In the first place his one 
apparent success at San Remo has all but vanished. The 
German Chancellor was invited to Spa (the date is now 
postponed to June 21st) “as an equal,’”’ (the phrase was 
Mr. George’s), was asked to bring his own proposals for 
the indemnity with him, and was assured he might raise 
any question affecting the military or economic stability 
of his country. All that is gone. The indemnity is to be 
irrevocably fixed before the Spa meeting, and dis- 
armament enforced at once without listening to the 
Chancellor’s suggestions. The “ conversations ’’ will 
apparently be limited to a lecture from the Allies on 
Germany’s non-observance of the Treaty. If this 
programme is followed, the Spa meeting will do more 
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harm than good. The French semi-official press talks of 
120 milliards of marks in gold, 7.e., six thousand millions 
sterling. This is absurd. Mr. Keynes’s figure was 
£1,500,000,000 excluding the values already delivered, 
and this was based on alleviations and revisions in other 
directions of which there is no sign whatever. When one 
recollects that the German budget, in spite of a terrific 
income tax (up to 60 per cent. on the higher levels) and 
a capital levy, shows a deficit of 21 milliards, and 
further that every golden mark paid abroad means that 
rine paper marks must be raised by taxation, it is not 
worth discussing whether Germany could ever pay this 
sum, or the half of it, or a third of it. The plan is to 
spread a minimum annual payment over thirty years 
with interest (which means doubling the capital), subject 
to an increase as Germany’s growing prosperity 
warranted it. 


* * * 


Tuls central problem, the fixation of the indemnity, 
is not yet solved, and has been relegated to the private 
secretaries and the experts. For what then does the 
Reparation Commission exist? Or why was the League 
of Nations told to call a financial conference? The 
stroke is characteristic of the Prime Minister’s methods 
of government. He brushes aside the Reparation 
Commission, precisely as he ignores Parliament, the 
Foreign Office, and the League, and entrusts everything 
to his ‘‘ Garden Suburb ”’ of secretaries. The first result is 
that M. Poincaré has resigned his presidency and 
membership of the Reparation Commission. That 
body was not an admirable institution, and he was the 
worst head who could have been found for it, but these 
improvizations are somewhat startling and deserve to be 
resented. Have none of the other Allies, for example, 
a right to be heard in this matter? For the rest, the 
chief results of the Hythe meeting are that a settlement 
has been reached, in priaciple, as to the skare which 
each Ally will have in the indemnity, and its bearing on 
debts owing to Great Britain. France is to receive 
55 per cent. of this imaginary flood of future wealth, 
while 25 per cent. comes to us, and the rest to the other 
Allies, but to Belgium a certain priorisy is assured. As 
to the debts owed to us by Allies (the total is 
£1,740,000,000, of which France owes £508,000,000) 
the repayment of these will proceed, parallel and pari 
passu, with the payment of the indemnity. 


* * i 


An integral part of the scheme discussed by the 
two Premiers was the raising of a big international] loan, 
with the indemnity as security. The proceeds, of course, 


_ will go to France and the other Allies, in the due propor- 
Ir Mr. Lloyd George is really trying, as we suppose — 


tion, to anticipate the indemnity. Some part of it, 
however, is to be allowed to Germany, for the purchase 
of raw materials. It is suggested that America and the 
European neutrals might like to subscribe to this loan. 
Will they do so, if Germany is to pay the interest and 
the sinking fund? The neutrals know her capacity 
rather better than the Allies, and we doubt their risk- 
ing many milliards on the chance that she will be either 
able or willing to discharge this debt with her spine 
already broken (the metaphor was Mr. George’s). 
Certainly America will not share. There remains the 
pleasing suggestion, which comes from France, that this 
country should guarantee the loan. It will doubtless 
come to that, and the net result of the whole transaction 
will be that SoME THOUSANDS OF MILLIONS WILL BE ADDED 
TO OUR WAR DEBT. Instead of “ making the Germans 
pay,’’ we shall simply have added their debts to ours. 
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THe exchange value of French francs has risen 
rapidly since these decisions, and we do not wonder. 
One hardly supposes that financiers anticipate much in 
the way of an indemnity, but France has at any rate 
got quit of her debt to us. The Germans may possibly 
repay some of it for her, but she is free. Moreover, by 
this device she has given us a motive for pressing the 
German debtor, a matter in which our zeal, to her 
thinking, was slack. On the other hand, we regret that 
she failed to secure priority for payments intended to 
meet the cost of the restoration of the devastated pro- 
vinces. That is, to our thinking, the most legitimate, 
indeed almost the only legitimate, ground for any 
indemnity whatever. Mr. Lloyd George, however, lays 
equal stress on war-pensions and the repayment of 
dependents’ allowances—a fraudulent claim, for which 
there was no warrant either in the Fourteen Points or 
the armistice terms, or even in the reservations to the 
Fourteen Points formulated by the British Government. 
For our part, we would gladly see any British claim to an 
indemnity dropped altogether. We have taken 
Germany’s shipping, and closed down or “liquidated - 
all or most of her competing businesses outside her own 
frontiers. That is the share of our commercial world 
in victory, and a big share it is. We have, in fact, 
taken the debtor’s tools, a thing which the common law 
forbids. Money we shall not get, and it would be better 
to write off the claim. 


* * 


MEANWHILE, it is not surprising that Italy should 
be expressing herself with bitterness on the conference 
at Hythe. While its immediate effect in France was to 
send the franc up, the result in Italy was to send the lira 
down. Each of the two main decisions of the negotiators, 
on reparations and coal, had its share in that event. 
In addition to the arrangement under which France and 
Britain were to divide 80 per cent. of the reparation 


with other Allies for her 
France, 


share of the remainder, 
who is already drawing from her own 
Northern mines, from the Saar pits, from Germany, 
from Belgium, and from America, was promised 45 per 
cent. of the total British export of coal. Italy, 
who has not an ounce of coal within her frontiers and 
can get next to nothing from Germany, has been 
struggling in vain for half a million tons a month from 
this country, less than 20 per cent. of its exportable 
surplus. At present she is getting barely 300,000 tons. 
Such is the assistance Signor Nitti’s Allies lend him in 
his political crisis. 


* *% * 


Tue landing of Bolshevik forces at Enzeli, on the 
coast of the Persian province of Azerbaijan, may mean 
the beginning of serious trouble. There were British 
troops at Enzeli, but they had to retire before superior 
numbers, and there are no reinforcements available to 
re-establish our prestige by a successful military stroke. 
The Bolsheviks, not regarding the destruction of their 
troops by British munitions on the Polish front as quite 
the trifle it appears to Mr. Bonar Law, are unlikely to 
pay particular regard to British susceptibilities in 
Persia. And as the Persians (governed at present by a 
boy Shah and an invalid Prime Minister) are displaying 
a singular inability to appreciate the blessings the Anglo- 
Persian agreement confers on them, and an increasing 
disposition to resent the restraints it imposes, the situa- 








| Germany of Herr 


| A.E.G. in South America. 


payments between them, and leave Italy to compete | Press reveals the reason. 


tion created by Bolshevik intervention will make heavy 
demands on the statesmanship of the new British 
Minister, Mr. H. C. Norman, now on his way to Teheran. 


* * * 


THE mysterious dealings of the Allies between them- 
selves with Turkish oil have already sharpened American 
criticism of our whole foreign policy. Thanks to the 
wasteful management of the Trusts, American supplies 
of oil are likely to be completely exhausted in twenty 
years, and the demand already so far exceeds the supply 
as to make of oil there, as elsewhere, an acute political 
question. Mr. Wilson has forwarded to the Senate an 
official report, which is, in effect, a sharp protest against 
our exclusive policy, which bars foreigners from vil 
fields under British control, and prohibits foreigners from 
acquiring shares in British oil companies. It seems that a 
formal protest was made last October against the exclu- 
sion of Americans from the Turkish fields. We are not 
sure that the record of the American Oil Trust justifies 


_ this complaint against what doubtless is a purely egoistic 


policy on our part. Moreover, it was America which 
took the lead, immediately after the Armistice, in ending 
the international] sharing of shipping and raw materials, 


which ought to have been perpetuated under the League 
of Nations. 
* * * 


None the less, this danger signal should be 


noted, for the result of excluding America from the 
profitable exploitation of our conquests wil! ve that she 
will more than ever shrug her shoulders when we invite 
her to protect Armenia or help Central Europe. Another 
danger point is our claim under the indemnity clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty to acquire for British capitalists 
the big and brilliantly managed businesses outside 
Rathenau’s electrical company 
(A.E.G.). A protest has already come from Washington 
against our proposal to confiscate the concerns of the 

A glance at the German 
American capital is putting 


| Its money into the parent German company, in fact 


| buying it up. 


| empire of oil. 


t In the process of cashing the fruits of 
victory (with all the idealistic propaganda forgotten), 
the Allied and Associated Powers are bound to get in 
each other’s way. 

* * * 


INDEED there is a Mexican development which 
reveals, in the sharpest fashion, the significance of the 
The Chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 


| pany, speaking of the impending acute shortage in 


America, announces that the only way now open is ‘‘ an 


| aggressive foreign policy on the part of the United States 
| Government.’’ Carranza, he says, consistently discrimi- 


—for Great Britain and the world. 


nated against the American oil interests ; hence last year 
practically no oil came into the United States from Mexico. 
This statement illumines a situation of enormous gravity 
As regards the 
special point of the late Mexican President’s policy and 
behavior, one thing may be said without qualification. 


_ The American oil corporations had it in their power to 


win him over completely, and to beat every competing 
interest out of the field. But that would have involved 
a threefold procf on their part of bona fides: (1) the 
giving up of the war upon the Mexican constitution, with 
its public ownership clause; (2) the active support of 


| constituted authority, instead of the encouragement of 
| brigandage ; (3) the abandonment of the propaganda of 


abuse and the adoption towards Mexico, if not of a 
generous, then of a decently human attitude. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


TO STOP THE POLISH WAR. 

Some Governments survive by reason of their merits, 
others because they fatigue our capacity for indignation, 
There comes a point of saturation when public opinion is 
constantly bemused with untruths and half-truths, with 
parallel and contradictory policies, with an atmosphere 
of trickery and mystery. It does not revolt on the spot. 
It lies back in its chair, watches the spectacle with a 
broadening leer of cynicism, and ends by a refusal to 
believe in anything or anyone. When its disillusion is 
complete, it may be ready, if its economic conditions are 
Lurdensome, to listen to talk of revolution. 

We have often watched a crowd of working men at 
Labor meetings, when Russia is mentioned. It is alive 
with a curious mixture of anger and amusement. It is 
so convinced that every Ministerial statement about our 
Russian policy is false, that it would be sceptical if 
Downing Street were fcr onco to tell the truth. It feels 
the cruelty of the blockade, as middle-class people with 
slight experience of hunger more rarely do. It is 
beginning to see that the policy of the Government 
threatens the starvation of England no less than 
of Russia. It is learning from the _ brutalities 
of Mr. Churchill, the evasions of Lord Curzon, and the 
vacillations of Mr. Lloyd George, more of the real 
meaning of world politics than it has grasped for 
a generation. It is coming at last to the point of action, 
and the achievement of the East End dockers who refused 
to load the “ Jolly George’’ with munitions for Poland, 
may be, like the episode of the Boston tea-chests, the 
beginning of a revolt which will startle Westminster. 

Each week brings its revelations of the lies in 
which our rulers wrap themselves. Hitherto we had 
been told that the Government was neutral towards the 
Polish adventure, and we ourselves had even believed 
that Mr. George bimself, at one moment, cid something 
at least by using plain words to stop it. We doubt even 
that to-day, as we doubt everything. “ Are you sure,”’ 
said a Polish official with whom we recently discussed 
British policy, ‘“‘ that you know what your Prime 
Minister’s policy really is?’’ Who indeed is “ sure’’? 
To be neutral was bad enough. That Ministers who have 
prated about the war to end war, done lip service to the 
League of Nations, and wrung their hands over the waste 
and confusion in Eastern Europe, should have told 
Poland that she was free to fight at her own risk, suffices 
to damn this Government It was a Pilate’s gesture, 
when a sharp and imperious veto was required. But 
Pilate, it seems, did more than wash his hands. He 
signed an order for munitions. Mr. Bonar I_aw, enlarging 
an earlier answer of Mr. Churchill’s, has now told us that 
since last October we have been supplying munitions to 
Poland. 

So far the avowal. The excuse merely reveals 
another lie, much as those carved Chinese boxes 
which puzzled our childhood contained another box. We 
Gid not give these munitions, says Mr. Law, to assist an 
offensive, though to be sure, by an unlucky fatality, they 
are now used for that purpose. We gave them in October 
of last year, “ when it was feared that the Russian 
Border States would be attacked by the Soviet Govern- 
ment.’’ The House, we suppose, was too much startled 
to remind Mr. Law of the real facts 
should have 


Lest memory 
have verified them. In 
October of last year Denikin’s army was still in Kieff. 
It had advanced in the certre to Orel, only two hundred 
miles from Moscow. Yudenitch was actually in the 


nisled us, we 





suburbs of Petrograd. The Soviet Government, in short, 
was fighting on several fronts for its very life, and for 
its three chief cities. To suggest that in this desperate 
plight it was going to force an offensive against the Poles, 
with their army of half-a-million men, is too gross an 
invention even for this complacent and ignorant 
Parliament. If the Poles asked for arms in October, it 
was because they thought the Reds were near their end, 
and if we gave those arms, it wa3 because we thought the 
Poles might give Moscow its death-blow. It was, indeed, 
about October that the Parisian militarist Press was 
discussing the design which Marshal Pilsudski, an 
amateur of arms, who dreams of many grandiose exploits, 
had formed for marching in person on Moscow. 

Neither then nor to-day has Poland been in the 
smallest danger from a Russian attack. From February, 
1919, onwards, Warsaw has been persistently bombarded 
with wireless offers of peace from the indefatigable 
Tchitcherin. The result then of Mr. Bonar Law’s avowal 
is that in October we gave Poland arms for an 
unprovoked offensive, and to-day we allow her to trans- 
port them for use in this same offensive (for she postponed 
her stroke until after the long winter), which in the 
irterval has become more wantonly aggressive than ever. 
The conclusion is simple. When Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Bonar Law profess neutrality in the Polish adventure 
they deceive us. It is possible (so subtle is the official 
heart) that they deceive themselves. But the whole 
policy is compact with falsshood. Once more the Russian 
wireless news tells us this week that “ warships ’’ (ours or 
the French) are bombarding the villages of the Crimea, 
and the delivery of British munitions to Denikin’s 
rearguard under von Wrangel goes on, avowedly, in spite 
of the promise to stop it in March. No pledge is kept. 
No policy is single. No word deserves an hour’s belief. 
Either because it is divided in itself or because it yields 
to the French, this British Government acts in its Russian 
policy with a duplicity which German diplomacy rarely 
equalled, and Tsarist diplomacy never surpassed. 

When one has grasped the simple fact disclosed by 
the King’s telegram, aud tho supply of munitions, that 
the British Government is deeply involved in the Polish 
offensive against Russia, the lame reply of Lord Curzon 
to Lord Robert Cecil can have only such interest as 
belongs to third-rate dialectics. Frankly we do not care 
what reasons Lord Curzon may allege against the 
reference of the Russo-Polish war to the League of 
Nations. That is merely an exercise for the ingenuity 
of the Foreign Office Staff, and we have seen more 
amusing prevarications than this effort. The real reason 
why the British Government will not favor the inter- 
vention of the League is, of course, that-the British 
Government is itself conducting this Polish war by proxy. 
Whether it was the original sinner, or gave way to the 
insistence of France, is a detail which does not greatly 
concern us. It has been the general assumption in 
political circles all over Europe, ever since the armistice, 
that we have assigned Poland to France as in some sense 
her “sphere,’’ and the Poles themselves take kindly to 
the arrangement, which fits the Napoleonic traditions of 
Marshal Foch. In return we have our way in Turkey, 
and are even enabled to secure the oil of Mosul, which 
ought by the Secret Treaties to have fallen to France. 
One cannot have everything in this world, and if 
Mr. Lloyd George is bent on taking his ally’s oil, he 
cannot object too strenuously when that <lly stages an 
Eastern war. Obviously in such a world, where every- 
thing goes by barter, the League of Nations, with its 
inconvenient bias against wars, and its ideal of 
disinterested mediation, 


would be an unmitigated 
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nuisance. It is relegated to the background, and under 
the discreet leadership of Mr. Balfour and M. Bourgeois, 
it appears to know its place. The policy of the Prime 
Minister is to perpetuate the arrangement by which three 
Allied Powers rule the world by a process of incessant 
bargaining among themselves. They coatemplate this 
military alliance as a permanency, as their arrangement 
for dividing the naval and military police of the Turkish 
Straits among their three selves clearly shows. Given 
this system of a world-wide dictatorship by the Allied 
Triumvirs, the League can have neither real power nor 
moral prestige. It is merely one of many official bureaux 
to which are referred matters too trivial to engage the 
time of the Prime Ministers’ private secretaries. 
Surprising as it may seem, there were people who 
did believe in this League of Nations (we include our- 
selves among them) with a passionate faith. Even when 
its functions were narrowed and its constitution mis- 
shaped in the Covenant, we were simple enough to think 
that it would at least serve as a safeguard against future 
wars. The first serious test has come, and it is found 
wanting. We do not know how much further than our 
own Lord Robert Cecil’s faith extends. If the League 
vere to take up this matter, we should place no great 
faith in the impartiality of the present Council in a 
dispute between any nominal ally and the Soviet 
Republic, nor should we stake much on the probability 
that Poland would sound the “ cease fire,’’ if by a miracle 
the League were to bid her todoso. Nor has this pitiable 
League the moral authority to make its award respected. 
None the less we hold decidedly that Lord Robert Cecil 
was right in all his contentions. The League ought to 
have intervened in this dispute. There are, as he points 
cut, two articles under which it might have acted. 
Article XVII. deals with disputes between Members of 
the League and Non-Members, and enjoins that the 
Council “ shall’’ (not may) invite the Non-Member to 
accept for the purpose of such dispute, the obligations of 
nembership. It does not impress us when the Govern- 
ment replies that this is no new dispute. In one sease it 
is: the Polish war has flared up from quiescence, after an 
offer of an armistice from Russia, because the Poles, by 
an inspiration which is still only a few weeks old, felt 
moved to fight for the creation of a satellite Ukrainia on 
the model laid down by the Germans at Brest-Litovsk. 
That is a new issue, or in the terminology of the 
Covenant, a new “ dispute.’’ But if this plea is 
dismissed, there is the more general Article XI., which 
declares that 
“Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, is 
hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 


nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Secretary-General shall, on the request of any Member 


of the League, forthwith summon a meeting of the. 


Council.” 

If that article means nothing, we should prefer to 
see the useless institution scrapped. Its disappearance 
would mean only that a little less cant would be talked 
by statesmen. 

But we hope Lord Robert Cecil will continue the 
fight. He-has appealed to the British Government to 
do its duty, and he has failed. But Sweden, with 
Mr. Branting as its Premier, is now a full Member of the 
League, with all a Member’s rights. Switzerland has just 
entered it, after a confirming referendum. Holland, of 
course, is a Member. Will none of them exerciss their 
rights under Clause XI.?_ The Council would then be 
obliged to take a decision, and the result would inform 
us clearly whether it has or has not any vestige of an 





ambition to be a supernational authority with powers 
and a conscience of its own. If it be, as we fear, nothing 
but the elderly and somnolent handmaiden of Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Oxsay, it is well that we should 
know the worst. There may be no immediate alternative. 
But the Socialist International may revive. If 
the League fails, there may well arise, on some stormy 
dawn, a resolute and united International of Labor, which 
in calling a universal ‘“‘ down tools,’’ after the precedent 
of the “ Jolly George,’’ on the traffic in arms, will bring 
the iniquities of the statesmen who foment or subsidize 
wars to a sudden end. For a world that grows weary of 
deceptions this hour offers the last chance for the League. 
If it fails us, we are back again in the lawless world of 
force out of which the war arose, more lawless by far- 
more reckless, inore desperate than it was in 1914. 
Therefore, it is time for us Britishers to resume our old 
habit of political agitation. Let us kindle the fiery cross 
and pass it from hand to hand. 





TWO STEPS TO AN IRISH PEACE. 


WE should not normally turn to Lord Hugh Cecil for a 
constructive Irish policy ; but we regard his proposal* of 
an Irish Constituent Assembly with more hope than any 
piece of British statesmanship sinca the Home Rule 
period began. By a happy slant of an acute but not a 
sympathetic intelligence, Lord Hugh, following Sir 
Horace Plunkett, has taken the only road open to an 
Anglo-Irish settiement. He has proposed not an Irish 
Bill but an Anglo-Irish Treaty. The Treaty is 
to be freely negotiated between two nations, each 
acting through its plenipotentiaries. Lord Hugh has 
also, as we shall show, made not a few concessions to the 
working programme of Sinn Fein. But the distinguish- 
ing feature of his proposal is its basis in the right of ~ 
national self-determination. Under his plan the future 
scheme of Irish government will not be conceived 
in Downing Street or moulded there. As we under: 
stand him, Ireland will frame her own Constitution. 
She may declare for a Republic. She may put into 
clauses and sections a Bill which, in Lalor’s words, 
vests ‘the entire ownership of Ireland, moral and 
material, up to the sun and down to the centre 

in the people of Ireland.’’ Every Irish citizen, ‘‘ loyal” 
or ‘‘ disloyal,’’ will elect the Constituent Assembly. Any 
Irishman, ‘“‘ loyal ’’ or ‘‘ disloyal,’ can sit on it. Every 
form of Irish opinion, from the Covenanters to the 
Republican Brotherhood, can put into it just as much 
strength as the electorate will give it. 

This Irish Parliament, sitting in open session, will 
have rights in England no less than in Ireland. Its Bills 
will have a power of entry in the Imperial Parliament, a 
right of precedenc® over all other business, and a right of 
debate from one session to another. And though our 
House of Parliament will have the power of amendment 
or of rejection, it will only possess a concurrent right of 
passage with the Constituent Assembly. The latter bedy 
may even approach the international status which Sinn 
Fein has advanced as the after-war prerogative of Ireland, 
for Lord Hugh proposes that a Commission appointed by 
the League of Nations shou!d be asked to co-operate with 
it in a ‘‘ consultative’ capacity. Dignity and strength 
are to be given its work by the appointment of jurists, 
financiers, and experts. Ireland, therefore, surrenders 
nothing when she consents to form and come into such 
an Assembly. She is given a world-platform for her 
debate, and a Constitutional status for its issue. Save 








*In the “Times” of Monday. 
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in one respect, and that an important one, she gains 
every point which Sinn Fein imposed as the condition 
of her entrance to the Convention. The terms of 
reference are free, the Assembly will be elected 
on adult suffrage, and we assume as a 
of course that the [Irish _ political 
hold (if we decide to hold them any longer) will 
meanwhile be treated as prisoners of war* ‘The 
exception is that England Joes not pledge herself in 
advance to ratify the decision of the majority cf the 
Is that an obstacle? We regard the A 
But it was a deliberate work o 


matter 


prisoners we 


Assembly. 
of Union as dead. 
British polity, and in the last resort it could only be 


undone either by the Imperial Parliament, or by a 


t 
f 


Government acting for a beaten nation and a falling 
Empire. Treaties are bargains: and while Britain lasts 
Westminster is the shop where the final bargain with 
Ireland must at least come up for ratification. 

With this exception, however, we can imagine no 
greater contrast than that between Lord Hugh Ceci!’s 
proposal for a Constituent Assembly and the design of 
the Irish Convention 
old pattern in which British statesmanship is wont 
to weave its schemes of Irish division and British 
domination. Virtually it was a mancuvre of the 
war. The Convention was wanted for American, not 
for Irish consumption. So Irish acceptance was made an 
utterly impossible thing. Sinn Fein, then almost 


The Convention was of the good 


master of Ireland, was given five representatives. The 
Prime Minister imposed not only the general form of 
settlement, but the conditions under which the Conven- 
tion was to be regarded as having come to any decision at 
all. Ulster entered it with a veto on Irish unity in her 
pocket, and the knowledge that her chief antagonist was 
a dying statesman and a broken party. She faces a 
different Ireland to-day, and a different England. Let 
the rebellion have done what it may—and it has inevit- 
ably wrought much moral havoc—it must be held to have 
destroyed ‘the prestige of British government for ever. 
In our opinion Ulster should be acquainted with this 
pretty obvious moral of the Irish situation, and to'd to 
make her peace with Nationalist Ireland, with all our 
goodwill and assistance, for her day of privilege was 
over. 

In this way, and this way only, can we undo the 
fatal error of telling Ulster in advance that whatever 
she might say or do to wreck Irish peace and obstruct 
Trish unity, we should never ask her to join an Irish 
Parliament against her will. The moment this change 
of British policy is understood, the Irish problem becomes 
a question of the natural relationship between a powerful, 
rich, and able mincrity, and a less rich and less politically 
powerful majority, which has already offered terms that 
any minority in any Europe would 
consider a genercus and indeed overflowing endow- 
ment. Ulster wou'd then realize that if she liked to 
resist such a rule on her own account, she could do so. 
But as any acceptable Irish Bill would ex hypothesi 
exclude the British garrison, the Castle, and the control 
of the police—for it would not be worth our ,while to 
set up Lord Hugh Cecil’s Constituent Assembly with any 
other kind of settlement in view—she would know that 


her account in future would be with her fellow- 


country in 


countrymen and not with us. 

Lord Hugh Cezi!’s second p’ea is for Irish pacifica- 
tion. On this he makes a partial, but a sound, sugg 
He would delay the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
for eighteen months, meanwhile changing the character 
of coercion, and diverting it from a mixed assau't on 


ion. 
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*See a brilliant statement of the propaganda of Sinn Fein in 
“The Evolution of Sinn Fein,” by Mr. R. Mitchell Henry 


politicals and crimina!s into a p'an for the repression of 
murder alone. In this task he wou'd ask the Roman 
Church to co-operate in her religious interest. That 
is good, so far as it goes, but u'timate'y the problem is 
the co-operation not on'y of religious but of political 
Ireland. The trevble abcut our law is that it is foreign 
law, while the offences against it are home-made. Make 
law Irish, and law-breaking becomes un-Irish. There- 
fore it is that in Ireland, 2s in the Balkans, the eviction 
of the “bimbashis and kaimakams”’ makes room auto- 
matically for their successor, which is the moral support 
of the people. For that reason we have urged, with our 
contemporary ‘‘ The New Statesman,’’ the withdrawal 
of British militarism from Ireland, the reduction of the 
army of occupation to a corpora!’s guard, and the putting 
of Dublin Cast!e in commission, while a Constituent 
Assembly sets about its work. If we have the 
courage to take that risk and leave Ireland to 
herself during the debates of the Constituent 
Assembly, we would predict with the utmost confidence 
that there would be a quiet and crimeless country. That 
would be an inestimable boon; but our difficulty in 
Ireland is not only her rebelliousness, but her embittered 
distrust of our political character. Six years ago 
Nationalist Ireland would have jumped at Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s offer. If she turns it down to-day, it will be 
because ske no longer trusts a British Parliament to 
do justice to the work of an Irish Constituent Assembly, 
or British statesmen to make a fair presentation 
of any essay it may make in “self-determina- 
tion.’ That is the price we pay for the mu'tiptied 
perfidies of the British government of Ireland from 
1914 to 1920. It is a true work of British statesman- 
ship to remove that distrust, and if it can persuade 
Northern and Southern Ireland that we have retired 
from the business of governing Ireland, having made an 
inconceivable mess of it, its job is as good as done. 





A NEUTRAL COMMENT ON SOVIET RUSSIA. 


WHEN one’s own quarrel reaches a certain stage of 
acrimony, the litigants seek the testimony of outsiders ; 
tha evidence becomes so ccnflicting that an umpire, 
uninfluenced by the vital passions of the hour, may see 
more of the game. The Russian struggle, at home and 
abroad, represents the clash of the conservative spirit 
nl the newer aspirations of socialistic democracy ; each 
side puts up its tale of atrocities, or its vision of the 
new heaven on earth. A Norwegian writer, Mrs. B. 
Hammer, spent the first five months of 1919 
between Petrograd and Moscow; she_ evidently 
knows Russiv very well, and has written a very 
‘objective’’ account of her experiences. For this 
purpose she overlooks all the antecedents, and 
all the contributory factors of international politics. 
This is a disadvantage, for the Conservatives regard 
Bolshevism as a mushroom growth, ard are unaware 
that it is a steady development of doctrine dating 


Lack to 1902, unfalteringly applied to living 
politics after the November Revolution. Mrs. Hammer 
insists there is no analogy between Bolshevism 


and the extreme Left parties of Norway. Her reasons 
are suggestive; namely, that in Scandinavia there is no 
tradition of feudal administration, nor landlordism on 
a large scale. Hence, Russia has more to learn from 
Norway, than Norway from Russia. Mrs. Hammer 
sees the good and the evil of the Second Russian 
Revolution, and sets them in fairly illuminating 
contrast. 
opened to all alike, 


After November, 1917, the prisons were 
and the spirit of vengeance 
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had full play. “It would be easy to fill a whole | standing obstacles has been the hardened bureaucrat ; 


volume with descriptions that would make any man 
shudder with horror. These horrors can never be for- 
gotten, and will, to all times, cleave to those who are 
1esponsible for them.’’ But the author also warns her 
readers against believing all the tales in the daily press, 
for the victims of the Terror have been blind to the 
constructive work that is being carried on by the leaders 
of the Revolution. ‘The fact is that there has been 
proceeding an intensive work to realize the reforms of the 
new epoch, and simultaneously to wage a ruthless war 
against anything that lcoks like counter-revolution.”’ 

It may be remarked that Lenin has for thirty years 
predicted such a development in the transitional phase 
of the pro'etarian dictatorship, and has lately reaffirmed 
his teaching in ‘‘ State and Revo!lution,’’ written on the 
eve of his access to power. The first project of the Soviet 
Government after November, 1917, was to reunite Russia 
and assert authority. Russia was fast breaking up into 
a number of unfederated Republics; even the Northern 
Commune of Petrograd had separatist tendencies 
towards Moscow. Now the risk is of over-centralization. 
Next, the Government had to break the stubborn 
opposition of the old ministries, and have so far succeeded 
that many of the former officials are working with the 
new order. But new assistants had to be imported, and 
these have been largely Jewish, just as many of the 
commissaries have been Jews. Now that the Jews have 
been genuinely emancipated, they have attained to the 
full right of their Russian citizenship. This is why 
Bolshevism is in the eyes of the Anti-Semites identified 
with Judaism. 

All forms of industry have been formally 
“ nationalized,’ 7.e., they have been brought under 
the control of the workers, including the managers 
and directors; it is well known that Russian 
Trade Unionism is based on entire industries, not 
on specific occupations. Salaries were fixed, and 
as a first step towards equality, the wealthy were 
prevented from having the ful! use of their bank balances. 
Commerce was also “ nationalized,’ but the out- 
come, so far, has been costliness and scarcity. 
The author makes no allusion to the effect of 
the blockade in preventing the import of manufactured 
goods, of which, it may be remarked, the peasants 
stand in great need; the towns, during the war 
even, had nothing to offer in exchange for food, save 
paper money. One occupation has virtually ceased, the 
Stock Exchange, which at Petrograd is now a sailors’ 
club. There is illicit private trading, with a resultant 
enhancement of prices, ard it is clear that this 
‘‘ nationalization of trade,’’ “the greatest revolution of 
all,” was premature. The towns are ill-supplied with 
food, and starvation and famine are general. The paper 


currency has occasioned worse confusion than in Western 


Europe. The Russians are seeking after a substitute 
for a gold currency, the basis to be food values. 

The most vital problem, the ‘‘ Achilles’ heal’’ of 
Russia, is the maintenance of communications. The 
problem of the land is also acute. There is an 
absolute clash of policy between the peasants who 
desire ownership and the Communists. In _ practice 
the Soviet Government has tolerated peasant ownership, 
but is administering the huge State domains of 
the Tsardom nationally and on a large scale. 
All educational facilities are liberally endowed. 
Museums and theatres are well tended, music is as good 
as ever, and it is consoling to note that cinemas cost 
more than stage plays, so that there is a tax on the 
corrupting influence of mechanical art. One of the 





and, to judge by the author’s lurid description of the 
passes and formalities necessary to enter the great 
departments of State, conditions must be more or less 
like those in Whitehall. Meanwhile, Russia is 
at war, and the army takes precedence. Mrs. Hammet’s 
account shows that the troops are well equipped ; 
and all commissions have been abolished. One 
practical difficulty has been that in default of the means 
of manufecturing buttons, the old Tsarist stock is still in 
use. Trotski has shown himself an efficient Minister of 
War. The Government, according to Mrs. Hammer, is 
by a minority; the Bolsheviks proper are perhaps only 
5 per cent. of the population and command the adhesion 
of 10 per cent. of other parties. Many workmen are not 
Bolshevists, especially in Petrograd. But it may be 
observed that the remaining 85 per cent. are peasants 
whom it is hardly practicable to organize and assemble in 
a grand Constituent Assembly in time of war and duress. 
The army is recruited only from the Bolshevists; but 
disaffection amongst workmen who will not subscribe to 
the dominant creed is sternly put down. Such incidents 
occurred in 1918 at Petrograd, when Petrograd was in 
imminent danger from Yudenich. 

Mrs. Hiammer makes only passing reference to the 
enemies of Soviet Russia. The Finns are deterred, 
because so many of them sympathize with the Bolsheviks. 
As to Kolchak, the Russian Government was able to 
recruit the people as though against a foreign foe. The 
Church, formerly so powerful, is now disestablished, and 
in the towns is but little frequented. It has been 
harshly treated ; but there are old scores to pay off, and 
the object may be to educate the people out of their 
priest-ridden condition. Mrs. Hammer’s conclusions are 
instructive. “The Soviet Government grows stronger 
every month. It knows its policy and is ruthlessly 
efiicacious. It knows how to avail itself of every passing 
situation.’’ There is, if not a rift, a distinction to be 
drawn between the Communist party and the Govern- 
ment, the latter of which is more supple to the needs of 
the hour. Thus some forms of private property, such as 
peasants’ holdings, the co-operatives, and some industrial 
concerns, are still tolerated under strict surveillance. The 
form of government is a dictatorship, with a consultative 
chamber of delegates of peasants, workmen, and soldiers, 
to whom all resolutions must be submitted. This 
Assembly is based on a democratic vote and an occupa- 
tional franchise; the mandate of the delegates expires 
every three months. Practically, as the peasants take 
little interest, and the workmen are largely absorbed into 
the army, it is just now a soldiers’ Assembly. The men 
who win the battles control the policy. With the return 
of peace, the author hopes that this abnormal state of 
things may cease, and the Assembly acquire the 
initiative in legislation. The former bourgeoiste—which 
in the Russia of 1913 was only 24 per cent. of the 
population—is crushed and reduced to beggary, unless it 
consents to recognize the prevailing order. This may be 
regarded either as a retribution or as a measure of 
coercion on recalcitrants; after all, in the West, Sinn 
Feiners, ‘“ Bolshies,’’ and other elements obnoxious to 
the governing forces, were subjected to control during the 
war. In Russia the war is not yet over. 

The régime is non-parliamentary ; but this is not 
synonymous with non-democratic. It should be 
remembered that the mother of Parliaments originated 
in a Chambre des Communes, of delegates of working 
guilds and corporations. “In a Councils’ Congress, thus 
constituted, the various interests in life will be fully 
represented. In other words, expert knowledge will 
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come by its rights, and it may be conceived that the 
intelligent part of the population will have a grand 
chance of attaining the greatest influence.’’ Mrs. 
Hammer considers that Western Parliamentarism in its 
actual form is outworn. 

Lastly, to give Russia her chance, under a Govern- 
ment that works indefatigably for its ends, and is 
growing stronger, the miserable civil war must be stopped, 


| 
| 


peace restored, the frontiers opened, and the hungry 
fed. “This is the best and least perilous way,” 
Mrs. Hammer concludes, “‘ of preventing bloody revolu- 
tion from spreading from Russia over the whole world. 
The more the revolution is thwarted, the further it will 
sweep. What does not deserve to live will die of itself. 
But spare suffering humanity more bloodshed, more 
needless, violent revolutions.’’ 


THE CASE FOR A LIBERAL PARTY. 


By C. F. G. Masterman. 


You have invited me to open a discussion in your 
columns upon the reasons why, despite an obvious 
diminution of strength at the moment, and the betraya 
of the cause by the desertion of once trusted leaders, 
some of us still maintain loyalty to, and cherish hope 
for, the Party which calls itself Libera!. 


14 


The question is, I suppose, between working for 
ideals within the Liberal Party or within the Labor 
Party, or being content with the vague diffusion of ideals 
in Press and Platform apart from Party organizations. 
I do not suppose you wish me to occupy space in dealing 
with the question why Libera’s do not support the 
present Coalition Government. So far as I know, no 
Liberal has shown the remotest tendency to go over to 
the support of that Government who was not already a 
supporter of it eighteen months ago. The migration 1s 
in the opposite direction. The scandalous character of 
its origin seems to have laid a curse upon all its works and 
ways. An extraordinary paralysis affects its energies, 
alike for good and evil. The wickedness which it 
promised it has been unable to effect, and the appeal to 
hatred remains unsatisfied. The good it promised has 
never got beyond the region of words. On the one hand 
the ‘‘ Six Points ’’ of the first have none of them been 
realized. On the other, one can search in vain amongst 
the meagre !egislative efforts of a session and a half for 
any measures which have both passed the Legislature 
and been actively operative, for the enlargement of 
Liberty, the promotion of Peace or the substantial abate- 
ment of Poverty. Its administration and laws have been 
alike the negation of Liberalism. It has tortured 
Ireland into rebellion. It is repealing the Home Rule 
Act which Liberals spent three years in passing and re- 
placing it by asham. It has abolished the Land Taxes 
which won Mr. Lloyd George his elections, and is 
repaying the money from present taxes to the landlords 
who paid them years ago. In its policy at home and its 
policy abroad it stands by all who understand Liberalism 
equally condemned. 


II. 


The other alternative at least offers more substantial 
attractions, and it is being adopted by numbers of men 
and women who despair of a Liberal Party ever again 
regaining power, or who are attracted by what they 
believe to be the greater eagerness of Labor for social 
and international reform. But what, as a matter of 
analysis, can Labor offer which Libera'ism does not at 
present possess ? In practical policy, there is, as a 
matter of fact, no difference between Radicalism on the 
one hand and the Labor leaders, who in practice preach 
a moderate Radical po'icy, on the other. In so far as 
the intellectual theorists behind the Labor movement 
have promoted a policy distinct from the Radical policy, 
that policy consists of complete Socialization of a'l the 
means of Production, Distribution and Exchange. Such 
a policy is understood by but a few and approved by an 
even more scanty minority of those who today are 
voting Labor. It is a policy incompatible (as I think) 
with the survival of Liberty which Liberalism must 
uphold. The ‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ the newspaper which 
most completely represents the po'icy of these theorists, 





definitely accepts the challenge and dec’ares that freedom 
of choice in Labor is incompatib'e with its ideal State. 

There is, perhaps, too impatient a demand for a 
Liberal Party in opposition to formulate a rigid pro- 
gramme, in changing conditions, to fetter a Liberal 
Party again in power. That party must be true to its 
fundamental princip’es—the preservation and enlarge- 
ment of Liberty, the reduction and ultimate annihila- 
tion of Poverty, the encouragement of sympathy and 
understanding between all races and nations of the 
world. 

The Liberal Party stands for a revision of the Peace 
Treaty, a common attempt to lift Europe from destruc- 
tion, a determination to enthrone the idea of Pub‘ic 
Right triumphant above al] national hatreds. It is 
out for an enormous reduction of the ‘ monstrous 
inequalities of fortune.’’ It has always declared for 
“* equality of opportunity ”’ of all citizens, and every year 
of its existence in power it has passed some measure 
tending towards such equality. It is committed to the 
curbing and control of all monopolies. It has 
‘nationalized ’’ great sections of human endeavor and 


enterprise, and it is not in the least afraid to 


““ nationalize ’’ more, in any case in which such a change 
is proved to be in the interests of the whole community. 
It is more passionately than ever before desirous of pro- 
moting permanent international peace, not by promoting 
red or black “ internationa's’’ of creeds or classes, but 
by a League of all the nations—representing all creeds 
and classes in those nations—to make war for ever 
impossib'e. It is working and desirods of working in 
the exact antithesis of the six ‘‘points,’’ with the appeal 
to hatred and cupidity that lay behind them, which put 
the present Government and Parliament in power. At 
home it is chiefly concerned in making a “ platform ”’ 
of level comfort, ensuring the necessaries of life and some 
simple pleasure to all, while providing the necessary 
incentive to allow energy and intellect to rise from that 
platform to high position in State, professional, or 
business enterprise. 

For the construction of this platform it has 
demanded maximum hours to give leisure, minimum 
wages to give comfort, legislation for the amelioration of 
unemployment when inevitable unemployment arrives, 
decent houses where the people can live, the freest right 
on the soil which Labor desires to cultivate. 

For the rest, it has declared for complete Dominion 
Home Rule in Ireland, at least for an experimental term 
of years, in confidence that its gift will cause 
Ireland to decide after experience of it that the yoke 
of a free Dominion within the British Empire is not 
intolerable. It has declared that war wealth shall pay 
an appreciable proportion of war debt, that if this be 
insufficient to bring down prices and restore stability to 
industrial England, it shal] examine the question of a 
general levy on all wealth, and if such a levy can be pro- 
duced in a just and practicable form such a levy shall 
be imposed. It expresses, as ardentiy as even Lord 
Haldane would desire, its determination to improve and 
perfect the present system of national education, both 
in the diffusion of knowledge amongst the mass, and the 
selection for special cultivation of specially talented 
minds. It asks for the end of militarism, for disarma- 


ment, and for the destruction of that waste—in part 
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foolish, in part wicked—which is maintaining high prices 
and tormenting the poor and the new poor of all 
classes. It recognizes and rejoices in great changes 
coming in industrial Britain, with closer association 
between employers and employed. But it does not 
believe in the beneficence of State management on the 
one hand, or management exclusively by elected repre- 
sentatives of the manual workers of any industry on the 
other. It believes that universal Socialization or Syndi- 
calization of the machine of British industry would bring 
that industry to complete and irrevocable ruin. 


III. 

These form the official programme of the Liberal 
Party, proclaimed at Paisley, endorsed by the National 
Liberal Federation and all the sister organizations, wel- 
comed with acclamation, as I have seen during a six 
months’ speaking campaign, in all great Liberal meetings 
throughout the whole of Britain. What has Labor to 
offer as an alternative or supplement in programme, or 
as a superior instrument to realize that programme in 
practical affairs? 

The Labor Party is struggling between formation 


as a Party of Class and a Party of Ideas; and the Party 


of Class is obviously to-day triumphant. The ‘“ Ideas ”’ 
are mainly of an extreme bureaucratic Secialism and 
Syndicalism, or—as amongst the most vocal—a general 
overturn of Society on the lines of a Bolshevik triumph. 
None of these is agreeable to a Liberal ideal, and it is 


difficult to see why a Liberal shou'd migrate from the | 


free clean air of his own home into the somewhat murky 
region in which these ideals carry on vindictive warfare. 
The “Class”? is merely that of the skilled Trades 
Unionists and Co-operatives who are pressing their 
representatives into Parliament solely on the ground 
of their Trades Union or Co-operative membership and 
service. Men often of no conspicuous Parliamentary 


gifts, formerly Liberals or Tories, are thus squeezed into | 


a Parliamentary Party, lamentably deficient in talent, 
industry and energy, without knowledge and ideas, 
without even the interest to attend in debate or division. 
And the result is that a Labor Party, which might have 
done so much in the House of Commons and which at 
first made rich men tremble, has sunk down into a pitiful 
condition of Parliamentary futility. 
and ability to enforce them seem everywhere rejected in 
favor of the local Trades Unionist who can command the 
mass vote. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is sti!! outside 
Parliament. Mr. Philip Snowden is rejected as Labor 
candidate for a by-election by the Labor Party in a Labor 
constituency. 


Even when the new converts are accepted it appears | 


that the pushful arriviste (generally a lawyer) is pre- 
ferred to the sincere advocate of the welfare of 


the poor. Labor has already sufficient to offer 
to attract the ambition and_ self-seeking which 
it has scornfwly condemned in _ other parties. 


Liberalism has always included within its borders men 
whose direct pecuniary and social interest has been to 
link up with the Tories. It has never ‘‘ paid ’’ in South 
England, at least, for a landlord or a smal! shopkeeper 
or an agricultural laborer to be a Liberal. But it requires 
no great self-sacrifice or indeed courage for a Trades 
Unionist addressing an exclusively Trades Union 
audience, to promise that if returned to Parliament he 
will work for higher wages and stronger dominance for 
Trades Unionists. 

Nor is the element of freedom altogether respected. 
I have been to meetings where Liberal Trades Unionist 
supporters have been afraid to hold up their hands for 
Liberal resolutions, although secretly supporting 
Liberalism. And in some recent by-elections the methods 
of terrorism exercised by the ‘‘ comrades ’’ have been as 
severe as those which formerly characterized Tory 
employers or the landlord over his laborers. 


iV. 


I am not arguing against the widest possible co- 
operation between Liberal and Labor, nor against the 
sincerity, efficiency, and ability of many Labor leaders, 
inside and outside Parliament, nor against any under- 





| sections. 
| of social reform indistinguishable in all essentials from 


The men of ideals | 





standing (which I greatly desire) for the establishment 
of common action against a common enemy, set on the 
destruction of both. I am arguing that, for the individual, 
the Liberal Party escapes some of the disabilities which 
have disenchanted the minds of some of the too eager 
migrants to Labor; while at the same time offering a 
welcome to practicable believers in Social Reform. 


ConcLusIon. 
To sum up, Labor appears divided into these three 
The one preaches a sane and sober programme 


the Radical programme. The second preaches a bureau- 


| cratic Socialism, a Syndicalism, a Direct Action move- 


ment, or an attempt at a Bolshevik equalitarianism, 
when that idea of forced equality and the rule of the 
proletariat has already broken down in the experiment 


| in Russia. The third exp'oits the desire of the working 


man to put into Parliament those who ‘‘ know the life 
and conditions’’ of the working man; in practice, it 


| places the mass votes of the Co-operatives or Trades 


Unionists at the disposal of the Local Trades Union or 
Co-operative secretary. And there is a war in these 
members, one with another. The third is at present 
obviously triumphant, and it is putting into Parliament 
a party of men entirely inadequate to the needs of Parlia- 
mentary opposition, whose conduct of affairs is breaking 
the heart of the able Labor leaders who, by such a test, 
are excluded. The second is warring against the first; 
the first denouncing it for scaring away the mass of 
moderate men whom it terrifies, the second replying by 
shouting down the moderate leaders on the public plat- 
form. Liberalism has sympathy with the honest men 
of all. But I can see no reason why any Liberal should 
desert a Party which provides the freest and most respon- 
sive platform in the world, in order to join in a conflict 
between the politics of the Mass and the politics of the 
Idea on the one hand, and between two contradictory 
Ideals on the other. . 

I do not believe that, as Tue Nation suggested last 
week, the day of Parties is over. [We said that the old 
Party system was over.—Ep., Nation.] As I estimate 


| the present condition of post-war England, numbed by 


past anxiety, fighting fiercely for p'easure and material 
gain, and with the flower of its children dead, nothing 
but some party organization, appealing to a past tradi- 
tion and for a future ideal, can lift the minds of the 
people toward any impersonal end. The vague diffusion 
of ideas through newspapers appears a despairing 
enterprise. The ideal must descend from the beautiful 
and ineffectual realm of Cloudland, and find embodiment 
in an organization of persons who believe in it and are 
willing to work for its attainment. I can find no better 
embodiment than that at present represented by the 
organized Liberal Party. 

I do not believe that this Party is destined to be 
crushed by the organized party of privilege on the one 
hand, or on the other the fury of the dispossessed for a 
universal upheaval. This great body of opinion, set on 
an ideal and possessed by a belief in its realization which 
is as strong as a religious faith, will win to it again those 
fluctuating masses who have no fixed creed, and flutter 
into politics from day to day, now this way, now that. 
like feathers in the wind. If you criticize the Liberal 
leaders as ineffective, if you are impatient because weight 
finds but little fruit in deeds, if you attack the immediate 
past of Liberalism before the war, you are raising ques- 
tions of controversy to which there may be many replies. 
But surely you cannot be wrong if you set yourself to 
stimulate and encourage all those faithful spirits 
who are filled with honest hatred of Britain’s 
present governors, who believe that the breaking up of 
society would be fatal to progress, but who are determined 
to devote their lives to the liberation of the body of mar 
from remediable suffering, and the spirit of man from 
the prison in which it is still confined. 

Liberalism stands for such emancipation. It is 
determined to substitute for national hatred and class 
hatred, never more than at this moment tormenting man- 
kind, the spirit of brotherhood and common effort 
towards reform. It has no enemy in any c'ass or any 
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nation. It demands a great appeasement—a fresh start. 
It asks that the great nations shall sacrifice some of their 
sovereign rights to the advantage of the little nations. 
It asks that great privilege and possession shall surrender 
some of its advantages in order that the poor may live. 
It will work with any party prepared for co-operation 
in the realization of such difficult ends. 

If this Party were indeed dead, living among the 
yombs and cherishing merely the memory of a former 
greatness, it would be impossible to persuade the young 
and active to devote their energies to its service. It is 
not dead. It is formidably alive. Every day, as the 
time server and the half-hearted disappear from its 
allegiance, it finds a greater determination amongst its 
followers that it shall not die. | Those who enjoy the 
superficial view given by the chatter of the London 
clubs and the little continuous naggings of the bulk of 
the London newspapers have no idea of the strength and 
reality of this determination, found especially amongst 
the women, but burning like a flame in the heart of 
thousands of humble persons, amid the great indifference 
to all ideals in the society in which they live. Anyone 
escaping from such blird guides of opinion would be 
amazed, as I have been, to find that up and down the 
land (as in the famous closing passage of the “‘ Fors ’’) 
‘‘in how many secret places the prayer was made which 
I had foolishly listened for at the corners of the streets, 
and on how many hil!s which I had thought left desolate 
the hosts of heaven still moved in chariots of fire.”’ 

[Mr. Ramsay Macdona'd has promised to reply to 
Mr. Masterman in next week’s Nation.] 





A Zondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Discust with the stew of politics is, I suppose, as 
irrelevant a thing as a seusitive nose in a mortuary ; but 
Mr. Bonar Law has contrived to awaken it. By what 
standard can such men elect to be judged? Privately, I 
suppose, they have the average human code. But he 
must be made of strange stuff who, having seen his 
country through the Great War, dares avow 
a British share in the Polish invasion of Russia. 
The hundred years’ war with France made men say 
that God and his Saints were dead. Where it slew 
thousands, this war and the peace have slain 
millions. And that isnot enough. A visitor to THe Nation 
office from Budapest showed me the other day pictures of 
skeleton children stretched, feebly crying, on hospital 
beds. They were all dying. They had no disease; the 
trouble was that their mothers could not bear healthy 
children. There are millions of babies in Central Europe 
like them or soon to be like them. Next day a Quaker 
friend, returned from Poland, reported to me his journey 
through thousands of acres of black earth, some of the 
best corn-land in the world. It was as empty of human 
life and work as the Sahara. Over such acres will tramp 
the armies we have munitioned for the latest war, in the 
months when this land is ripe for the year’s tillage. The 
following day I read on a “ Daily News "’ placard the 
words “ Back to War Bread.’’ This is the first warning 
of what Mr. Law’s policy means for Mr. Law’s country- 
men. What will be the second, and what garment wil! 
its messenger wear? 

Bur it is wasting breath to denounce men who thus 
loose the powers of Death and Hell on the world. The 
time has come to act. This policy-——base, treacherous, 
and cruel—is against the public opinion of this country, 
and has been fraudulently concealed from public know- 
ledge. It is a breach of the spirit and even of the letter 
of the Treaty ef Versailles, and falsifies the Prime 





Minister’s pledges to Parliament. Let an agitation 
against it be set up in every town and countryside in 
Britain. Let Labor watch the export of arms to Poland 
and refuse to handle them. Let towns’ meetings be 
called in Glasgow and Dundee, and Mr. Law and Mr. 
Churchill summoned to them to give an account of the 
part they have taken in deceiving the country. Let all 
sections and organizations of the people whom this 
wickedness threatens with dearth in their own homes or 
whose consciences it revolts, meet together—Liberals, 
free Conservatives, Labor men, Co-operators, friends of 
peace—and devise means of exposing and obstructing it. 
Every community has a right to protect itself against a 
Government that organizes famine, and since the 
war ended, this Government has done little else. And no 
Englishman, high or low, must be allowed, in these 
times, to aid and incite one nation to make war on 
another. The habit of political agitation has been almost 
lost to the British people, so that, in effect, public 
opinion has ceased to act in the hour when it is: most 
needed. It must be instantly reorganized and resumed. 


THEN. 
“IN THE DEEPEST SENSE 
THERE IS NO VICTORY FOR 


Now. 


“IN A VERY REAL SENSE 
THERE HAVE BEEN NO VIC- 


ANY PARTICIPANT IN THIS TORS IN THIS waR.’’—The 
war.’’—The Nation, Decem- Morning Post, May 17th, 
ber 15th, 1917. 1920. 


I may add that this very sentence was quoted 
against THe Nation as a justification of the Govern- 
ment’s action in suppressing its sale abroad. 





Tue Poles have long been the spoiled darlings of 
Europe, but it is worth remembering that one British 
statesman has told the truth about them. That was the 
late Lord Saksbury. The exposure is to be found in one 
of the old “ Quarterly ’’ essays on foreign politics which 
John Murray published in the early ‘nineties. The essays 
rank among the best, and on occasions the wittiest, 
historical writing in the language. Irony is their most 
pointed weapon, and he who comes across such a sentence 
as this on Catherine of Russia— Defenders of the faith, 
in all times and places, have been apt to indemnify them- 
selves for their public zeal by a very liberal view of 
their private duties ’’—is richly rewarded for his pains. 
But they are also finished models of iconoclasm. The 
article on Poland turns the legend of martyrdom inside 
out and strikes the balance of wrong as between Russian 
and Polish aggression very much against her. It is the 
old story. The Polish champions had the gift of 
romantic lying: the Russians had not. ‘‘ There has been 
no emigration of Russian nobles to tell the tale of it 
[i.e., of Sigismund’s invasion of Russia and Ladislaus’s 
burning of Moscow] in fancy colors in every European 
capital; no powerful Church to lament, under the guise 
of a sympathy for the oppressed, the miscarried hopes 
of a military propaganda.”’ Lord Salisbury is quite fair, 
and admits the argument for the injustice of the parti- 
tions, though they were merely copies of previous Polish 
and Swedish partitions of Russia. But he tells the 
obvious truth when he insists that Poland destroyed her- 
self; and that when the rule of her nobles perished, 
Europe was well rid of its most cruel, corrupt, 
unpatriotic, and incompetent Government. 


Wuar the Poles were, they are. Gallant and 
picturesque, they lack al] sense of proportion and 
tolerance. I hear the worst stories of their treatment 


of their Orthodox subjects. They have turned the great 
Cathedral in Warsaw, which the Russians built, into a 
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Roman Church, fixing a large Polish cross over the 
pulpit, and defacing the pictures of the Orthodox Saints. 
They even propose to raze the adjacent campanile to the 
ground. In villages where nine out of ten of the people 
are Orthodox, they have turned the single Greek Church 
into a Rornan one, which the villagers refuse to enter, so 
that they are without means of worship. Their public 
opinion is as violently anti-Jewish as ever, and on May 
Day a united Socialist demonstration of Jews and Poles 
ended in the Poles chasing their Jewish colleagues off 
the field. The campaign goes on, though the Socialists 
demonstrate against it, and the armies are wretched!y fed 
and clad. Without the Entente, of course, the mad 
enterprise would never have started, or would have come 
to an early close. 


Tue Treaty absorbs Europe; American thinking 
is, I gather, divided between the Presidential 
election and the pending decision of the Supreme Court 
on Prohibition. What will that be? Wall Street betting 
is 2 to 1 in favor of annulment, and Wall Street does 
not stake its money without knowledge. But a highly 
competent American observer inclined with caution to 
the view that the Supreme Court, if its recent and general 
practice held, would leave the amendment standing. 
Its habit is not to interfere with the Legislature if the 
intention was perfectly clear, even though the form of 
action were open to objection. As no one could say that 
Congress did not mean Prohibition, this view would 
probably commend itself as the safe and traditional path 
for the Court to walk in. 


As for public opinion, though there was no great 
outer manifestation, my friend thought there was grow- 
ing up an inner view of great bitterness against Prohibi- 
tion. But two powerful currents were at war with 
each other. The Puritanism of the Middle-West would 
fight to the death to retain Prohibition. Indeed, its 
victory over liquor by no means contented it, and the 
holy war on tobacco was in full blast. The Anti-Cigarette 
League has already banned the cigarette in more than 
one State, and my friend, walking on a railroad platform 
in Kansas, was invited to return to his car, or his smoke 
might cost him a fine of fifty dollars. Sumptuary legisla- 
tion indeed advances so quickly as to add a new terror to 
travel, so that the voyager going West and examining 
the notices in the Pullman lavatories finds himself 
warned in turn against the sin: of tobacco, alcohol, 
gambling, and the use of a common hair-brush. 


As for the Presidential election, the issue was more 
confused than at any contest since Adams’s election in 
1824. New candidates sprang up every week or so, one 
of the latest being Governor Edwards, of New Jersey, 
standing on the single plank of “ No Prohibition.”’ 
Among the Republicans both Hiram Johnson and 
General Wood, the militarist, were quietly collecting 
votes, but no man could say whether either would 
emerge. The Democratic selection was still more 
doubtful. The President seemed to have given his 
adhesion to Mr. Palmer, the hammer of Bolshevism, on 
a programme of the Treaty, and the whole Treaty ; but 
behind him again stood a dark horse from Pennsylvania 
—of all States in the Union. Eugene Debs, still 
imprisoned for a speech which even in these days of Dora 
would disturb no British Court, would stand as a kind of 
John the Baptist of Socialism and would gather a big 
Labor vote. Hoover’s position was as enigmatic as ever. 
And so I came out of my interrogatory no wiser than 
before. 





An old friend of earlier days and an occasional writer 
for Tue Nation has passed away in Charles Noverre, 
whose name associates him with a famous man, of whom 
he was the direct descendant. This was the Chevalier 
Noverre, the maitre de danse of Marie Antoinette, and 
the composer of many ballets, for which Mozart wrote 
the music. Charles Noverre had a great place and name 
in the insurance world, but the singular charm and grace 
of his personality gave him a host of friends outside it. I 
suppose it was from his French ancestor that he derived 
not only his gifts as a musician, but the delightful power 
of saying common things properly, so that, however 
slight the theme, he gave it color and significance. 
I suppose few men lived more happily, or made a greater 
number of people happy through contact with his 
equable mind and charitable nature. 


For months it has been impossible to buy the text of 
the Treaty of Versailles in this country for less than a 
guinea. In France you could get an officially-printed 
copy for a franc—about fourpence at the present 
exchange. The League of Nations Union is now about 
to issue a five-shilling edition, with a number of relevant 
documents included as appendices. 


A WAYF4RER. 





Life and Letters. 


DONNE’S SERMONS. 

SERMONIZING is out of fashion nowadays. To the modern 
literary taste it is a snake in the grass. So the snake, 
exiled from life, creeps, as in Blake’s poem, into the 
church and lies coiled about the altar, s'eeping a drugged 
sleep. An entirely new conception of the arts has indeed 
crept upon us during the last few years, a conception from 
which Shakespeare, Vaughan, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, B'ake, and Browning are all excluded. Like 
medicine, physics, book-keeping, making trousseaux, 
wars, and Molassine Meal, they have become a specialized 
culture from which all deleterious matter—religion, 
science, morality—is carefully strained. ‘‘ It is not 
possible,’’ said Morris, ‘‘ to dissociate art from morality, 
politics and religion ’’—he was the last but one of the 
heretics. ‘* Beauty cannot lie,’’ writes Mr. Clutton 
Brock, “‘ righteousness cannot be ugly; truth can do no 
wrong. Beauty is to us most intensely beauty 
when in its depths we seem to find goodness and truth; 
and goodness is never so good as when it is beautiful.”’ 
He is the last of the heretics, who, though yet among us, 
will leave no heritage. No wonder, then, that our 
sermons are so dull, since in most of them there is neither 
truth nor beauty. 

Donne’s Sermons come like a wholesome, moisture- 
laden breeze upon this waterless desert. A short time 
ago, Mr. Pearsall Smith edited a selection from the 
three folio volumes, all published posthumously, the first 
volume in 1640, and it was significant to see how these 
extracts were treated. By some they were examined as 
theology. Others would have it that they were only 
literature. We have seen but one criticism—an admirable 
one by Mr. John Bailey in the April number of the 
“Quarterly Review ’’—which has attempted to treat 
the sermons for what they are, namely, religion, 4 
religion impressed with precisely the same acute personal 
consciousness, abstruse speculation, electric collo- 
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quialisms, and subtlety of intellect, the same intensity 
of feeling and adventurousness of soul, mind, and sense, 
as in earlier years the great Dean had devoted to 
sexual love. We approach these wonderful and terrib'e 
sermons, as Mr. Bailey truly says, through awe, and awe 
is a fundamental of religion. For Donne, drunk 
with the universal as he was, was of an age 
when feared God and it is through old- 
fashioned awe that we communicate with him. ‘‘ Upon 
them,’’ he says, ‘‘ who will not do the will of God, the 
will of God is done,’’ and ‘“‘ His judgments are these 
Terribilia, Terrible, fearefull things.’’ Terrible, indeed, 
though our modern speech calls them the political and 
economic consequences of the Peace of Versailles. 

One is inc'ined to think not only that the literature 
in Donne’s sermons is indirect, but that all great writing 
is but literature indirectly. There is a wonderful 
passage in the forty-eighth sermon of the first folio 
volume which runs thus :— 


men 


“ Poore intricated soule! Riddling, perplexed, laby- 
rinthicall sonle! Thou couldest not say that thou 
believest not in God, if there were no God ; thou couldest 
not believe in God, if there were no God; if there were 
no God, thou couldest not speake, thou couldest not 
thinke, not a word, not a thought, no, not against God ; 
thou couldest not blaspheme the Name of God, thou 
couldest not sweare, if there were no God: for all thy 
faculties, however depraved and perverted by thee, are 
from Him; and, except thou canst seriously believe that 
thou art nothing, thou canst not believe that there is no 
God.”’ 

Then he sums up the dia'ectic of the atheist and ends 
the paragraph :— 

“To aske thee then, Is there a God now? I respite 
thee but a few houres, but six houres, but till midnight. 
Wake then; and then darke and alone, heare God aske 
thee then, remember that I asked thee now, Is there a 
God? and if thou darest, say No.” 


This is an unusually interesting example of 


Donne’s frequently packed, exclamatory, curt, and 
highly personal oratory—examples of which are 
lamentably absent from Mr. Smith’s selection. No man, 
indeed, could threaten by a kind of cumulative 
gesture-language better than Donne. Mr. Bailey speaks 
of his prose as ‘‘ oceanic,’’ ‘‘ wave following wave, each 
mingling with each, not altogether like and not 
altogether unlike each other, a mobile and liquid succes- 
sion of endless variety in continuity.’’ But Donne has also 
a dramatic plumbness of utterance, a surgical kind of style 
which does not waste any time flourishing the 
kuife. It turns the words of that remarkable poem 
“The Apparition ’’ into racks, screws, and firebrands, 
and is sometimes brutally apposite. But though the 
passage quoted is of the kind that ‘‘ talks,’’ it is as much 
literature as the writer, in spite of his subt’e awareness 
of his own mind’s convolutions, is unconscious of it. All 
he cares about is the reality of God and to impressing 
that upon others who do not or profess not to care about 
it; everything else in the world is subordinate and con- 
tributory. To think of Donne as a human battlefield 
of conflicting and distracting emotions is a fa'se notion ; 
the story of his moral, intellectual, and artistic pilgrimage 
is that he left women for God and took over with him 
from the one absorbing loyalty to the other his whole 
fleet of ideas, knowledge, and language. His fleet was 
for winning battles, not literary regattas. 

It is the same with his personality. Personality 
to-day is the alpha and omega of literary well-being, and 
we read a criticism of El Greco that he made “‘ a deter- 
mined effort to be original at any sacrifice’’ without a 
murmur of surprise. We are so habituated to the idea 
of personality as a kind of shop-window goods that we 
assume it as an end in itself, a final object and purpose, 





to achieve which all other artistic virtues and methods 
are to be exploited. And we are put out when we fail to 
find either the personal or the universal in this art, for- 
getting that we can only save ourselves by losing them. 
But Donne is a striking illustration of the reverse process. 
{Te is an individualist, sometimes intolerably personal, 
and at the same time his work is possessed with life, 
death, and eternity—particularly the last two—almost 
as intimately as Shelley’s. The reason is because he could 
find himself only in a complete self-forgetfulness, 
in a ‘‘ holy amorousness, a holy covetousness, a holy 
ambition ’’ for that ultimate knowledge in the search 
of which, as Walton says of him, he was ever 
‘‘ liberal and unwearied.’’ Donne has many faults, and 
is sometimes very repellent. But we forgive him all, 
were they ten-fold, because he was one of the great men 
of our race who lived and acted not for art or business, 
or beauty, but for “ sou!-making.’’ 

Donne’s sermons preach at us with a vengeance, and 
Mr. Bailey finds that even his greatness was not able to 


‘ transgress the limitations of the sermon—that it cannot 


give us the whole of life because it is bound to the issue 
between sin and goodness, and so does not include the 
full faith of truth and beauty. That is true. The 
sermon is a cocoon of specialization. But it is a truth 
of our fallible human machinery rather than a truth 
about life. Donne was a pioneer of the unity of all 
knowledge in God, and we are still pioneering. That 
ultimate complex of art, science, and religion is still but 
dimly sought, as it must be sought for man’s salvation or 
abandoned to his damnation. Or, as Donne puts it in the 
noblest and most terrible passage he ever wrote :— 


“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God; but to fall out of the hands of the living 
God is a horror beyond our expression, beyond our 
imagination. That that God, who hath so often 
said to my soule, Quare morieris? Why wilt thou die? 
and so often sworn to my soule, Vivit Dominus, as the 
Lord liveth, I would not have thee die, but live, will 
neither let me die, nor let me live, but die an everlasting 
life and live an everlasting death; that that God, who, 
when he could not get into me, by standing and knocking, 
by his ordinary meanes of entring,* by his Word, his 
mercies, hath applied his judgments, and hath shaked 
the house, this body, with agues and palsies, and set this 
house on fire with fevers and calentures, and frighted 
the Master of the house, my soule, with horrors and 
heavy apprehensions, and so made an entrance into me ; 
that that God should frustrate all his owne purposes and 
practises upon me, and leave me, and cast me away as 
though I had cost him nothing; that this God, at last, 
should let this soule goe away, as a smoake, as a vapour, 
as a bubble, and that then this soule cannot be a smoake, 
a vapour, nor a bubble, but must lie in darkness as long 
as the Lord of light is light itselfe, and never sparke of 
that light reach to my soule; what Tophet is not 
Paradise, what Brimston is not Amber, what gnashing 
is not a comfort, what gnawing of the worme is not a 
tickling, what torment is not a marriage bed to this 
damnation, to be secluded eternally, eternally, eternally, 
from the sight of God?” 





THE LOST DIGNITY OF POETRY. 
Ir is often nothing more than a sense of fatigue that has 
driven people in all ages to deplore the tendency of 
contemporary literature; and that it should be so is 
reasonable enough under conditions which create, 
through the immediate and conflicting demands of 
circumstances and events upon men’s passions and 
sympathies, a falsity of perspective, and a consequent 
intellectual irritability, which is appeased only by turn- 
ing to what seems to be the superior wisdom, dignity, and 
genius of the past. The past is separated from the 


present by a difference far more important than that of 
time, and by one for which ourselves are responsible. 
It has undergone a gradual process of analysis and 
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reintegration ; minor details and irrelevant appearances, 
which may have bulked large to contemporary thought, 
have been refined away; all the diverse and conflicting 
elements which go to make the intellectual atmosphere 
of a society have been passed through the crucible of 
leisured criticism, and now emerge in a more or less 
harmonious and intelligible whole. The forces which 
were then active, and involved in all the contingencies of 
conflict, the sudden advances and retardations, the hopes, 
fears, and successes which hang upon a battle whose 
issue is still doubtful, are now frozen into fixity, and 
retain only the idea of conflict—less perplexing, indeed, 
though no less vital—like the pair of lovers on the 
Grecian urn who express in eternal energy eternal rest. 
And however firmly we may insist upon the continuity 
of things, and however closely we ourselves may be still 
involved in the problems of civilizations far back in the 
abysm of time, there yet clings about our image of the 
past (of even, shall we say? those days before the war) 
an agreeable sense of completeness and of quietude. It 
has become statuesque, and admits calm scrutiny. There 
is no wonder, then, that the act of casting our thoughts 
backward should be accompanied by a feeling of pleasure 
and of relief: it is to turn from the hubbub of Trafalgar 
Square into the quietness of the National Gallery. 

Thus the panegyrist of time past has his repose and 
runs his risk. We are aware of the risk, and of the cause 
of it. And even if we are conscious, as we read the 
poetry of the present day, of a growing irritation against 
the swarm of small flies which buzz so persistently about 
our heads, we must yet remember that the texture and 
transparency of a fly’s wing are wonders which compel 
our admiration and our awe no less than a heaven of 
winter stars. We whisper the wartiing, but we are 
hardly comforted. Willy-nilly we are yet forced to 
lament. 

Some idea of the terrible literary fertility of modern 
society may be had from the fact that every day we 
publish on an average seven new books: and in every 
fourteen one, perhaps, is a book of verse. It is not 
likely, we feel, that the period of post-war poetry will 
inspire future historians with retrospective enthusiasm. 
The moral, then, is clear. 

In literature, as in other branches of activity, we 
are opportunist ; freedom of speech, or of writing, no 
longer curbed by the old written laws, has not yet passed 
under the more vital restraifit of responsible self- 
criticism. The number of people who read poetry to-day 
is vastly greater than it was a century ago. The energy 
of appetite is enormous; but it is the energy of fever, 
restless, inconsequent, and near to breaking. And the 
condition of the readers is admirably diagnosed by the 
writers, who prescribe for it with more than the care 
of the family physician. 

“We hate poetry,’ wrote Keats, “which has a 
palpable design upon us. Poetry should be great and 
unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one’s soul.’’ And, 
although Keats was thinking at the moment of Words- 
worth—that is to say of deliberately philosophical or 
of “ propagandist’’ poetry—his complaint might very 
well serve against all that is irritating to us in contem- 
porary poetry. We are acutely conscious that the poets 
have a design upon us, though that design is, indeed, 
the very reverse of the inculcation of a philosophical 
system. It is directed not upon our thought, not even 
upon our emotions ; but upon our responsiveness to sensa- 
tion. The senses are fickle, eager for continual variety, 
more readily caught by the concentrated pungency of 
the scent-bottle than by the delicate and elusive sweet- 
ness of a summer noon. The senses must be fed from 








without, or they die; unlike the spirit, which feeds upon 
itself and grows strong; and the poetry of sense, the 
trivial, the experimental, the opportunist, dies with the 
sense it feeds, while the poetry of the spirit, by its 
kinship with what is permanent in us, takes as much as 
it gives, and grows in significance in proportion to our 
understanding of it. 

We should do well to consider what is implied in 
the demands that poetry should be unobtrusive. The 
continual search after new forms is in itself an excellent 
thing ; but the evidence of it may bear alternative inter- 
pretations: it may indicate artistic vitality (as in ancient 
Greece), or it may indicate artistic decadence. We feel 
to-day that much contemporary poetry obtrudes upon 
us novelty of form unsupported by novelty—or by truth 
—of content. It must catch our ear or pass unrecog- 
nized. It shrinks from simplicity, fearing in the simple 
a danger of sentimentality. And the fear of producing 
“sugar’d sonnets,’’ were our poets to abandon their 
irritable and innovating methods, would unfortunately 
be amply justified. For it is precisely this quality of 
impassioned simplicity which informs all truly great 
poetry, and it is a quality which has nothing whatever 
to do with the subsidiary question of whether the work 
of this or that poet is what we call propagandist or philo- 
sophic or purely lyrical. The realization of purpose 
comes after, and through, the realization of beauty. 
Keats himself, in spite of, or perhaps because of, his 
expressed theory of poetry, was one of the most philo- 
sophical of our poets; but just because his philosophy 
was un-self-conscious, because it was passionately merged 
in the imagery and symbolism of his subject, he was also 
one of the most purely lyrical. Poetic simplicity is not 
a quality of subject, nor yet wholly of expression; it is 
to be sought rather in the mental attitude of the poet 
towards his work. We must distinguish between the 
clipped antitheses and Ovidian conceits of the age of 
Anne or of the late Italian renaissance and the natural 
mannerism, so to speak, of a writer like George 
Meredith. To the latter involution and verbal obscurity 
were common speech ; they were not consciously assumed ; 
and beneath them in all his finest work glows an intellec- 
tual heat whose vital energy seems to consume its own 
accidental apparel, and to present itself in naked sim- 
plicity and truth. The trick of speech, the artificial 
stimulant of the unexpected, is accepted because it has 
found its place. Great poetry is simple because it has 
passed through and beyond the fog of intellectual experi- 
mentalism into the bright region of passionate affirma- 
tion. Whether that affirmation be of joy or of terror is 
nothing to our purpose ; we read of the final triumph of 
the spirit in Dante’s paradise, of the martyrdom of Laon 
and Cythna, of the infernal power that broods over the 
soul in Shakespeare’s tragedies, and, in the last analysis, 
all leave upon our minds the same impression. To define 
it is to produce work of the same quality. Poetry is 
‘simple, sensuous, passionate.’’ 

We have an uncomfortable sense that the poetry of 
the immediate present has lost this dignity of address. 
Whether we read Mr. Graves, who makes us nursery 
rhymes with such inimitable grace, or Mr. Sassoon who 
spoils many a good page with colloquialism, or Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett whose Latin tags and quaint 
interjections would distract the reader from the skilful 
monotony of his lyric measures, we are conscious alike 
of the bow which preludes the song, of the smile which 
would trick us into acquiescence. There are great names, 
too, we know; for there is still Mr. Masefield, who has a 
grandeur and a seriousness of his own. But Mr. Mase- 
field, we feel, does not belong wholly to this age. 
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Short Studies. 


THE POETRY EXAMINATION. 

Mr. Bares was employed by an educational authority 
to teach Standard 1V. He was a very young man, 
earnest in manner though anzmic in appearance. For 
a week past his fifty-five pupils had been in a fever of 
suppressed excitement due to the fact that the head 
master was conducting a terminal examination, on the 
result of which the boys had been led to believe that 
‘their future success in life’? depended—a useful 
pedagogical doctrine that seems to hold an acuter terror 
for the child than did the more ancient superstition ol 
future damnation. 

Mr. Bates was giving a poetry lesson, one of the 
two per week which the time table prescribed for 
Standard IV. Now Mr. Bates really enjoyed reading 
poems to his pupils. Of course, he had been teaching 
only a few months; moreover, he read we!l and the 
boys listened. In fact, he was suspected of being 
‘‘rather fond of poetry ’’; it had even been whispered 
that he habitually read to bis class the works of strange 
new poets, unknown to text-books non-standard poetry, 
written quite a long time after the death of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson ; poems, too, that taught no useful lesson. As 
one of his colleagues aptly put it, ‘‘ Young Bates is a 
nice fellow, but he’s only cut out for a rursery gover- 
ness!’’ Happily none of this was known either to the 
education authority or to his head master. 

Mr. Bates had just finished reading Wordsworth’s 
‘ Daffodils’? when the head master abruptly entered 
the class-room. He was a tall, thin, tidy man, with a 
neat moustache and a gritty voice. Some said that he 
was always angry, others that he was never angry; 10 
a sense both schools of thought were right. All agreed, 
however, that he was tiringly energetic, aggressively 
conscientious, and excessively proud of what he called 
his ‘‘ thoroughness.” From an early age he had 
specialized in the teaching of spelling and truthfulness ; 
his favorite characters in history were George 
Washington and General Gordon. 

‘‘ What is the lesson?’’ he asked, going up to the 
time table, a neatly written document, decoratively 
drawn up in inks of various colors. 

Mr. Bates replied that the lesson was ‘“ poetry.’ 

“Very well!’’ said the head master. ‘‘ I want to 
see what progress the lads have made. They did rather 
well last time. Now what piece are you taking? ”’ 

‘** The Daffodils,’ sir! ’’ 

‘* T see,’’ responded the head master, taking up the 
book and glancing rapidly down the poem. ‘“‘ But this 
is too short a piece for Standard IV. Shakespeare is 
what H.M.I. expects in the upper classes. . . . Well, 
boys, sit up straight and do your best! . . . So you’ve 
been learning about the daffodils? ’’ 

‘* Yes, sir! ’’ 

‘* Dixon, spell ‘ daffodils’! ’’ 

A correct. performance earned a complimentary nod. 

‘* And what is a daffodil? ’”’ 

‘* A flower, sir! ’’ 

‘‘ That’s not the sort of answer I want. . . . You, 
Jones, reply in a complete sentence.’’ 

“A daffodil is a kind of yeller flower, sir,’’ said 
Jones. 

‘‘ That’s what I want,’’ said the head master, and, 
turning to Mr. Bates added, ‘‘ Always train the boys 
to answer in complete sentences. The inspectors like it.’’ 

Mr. Bates nodded. 

‘* Now! ’’ resumed the head master. ‘‘I want to 
find the smartest boys this time. . . . Who can tell me 
how many petals a daffodil has got? ’’ 

Nobody appeared to know. 

** You, Hopkins! ”’ 

Hopkins began frantically groping in his memory. 

‘* Well, hurry up, Hopkins! ”’ 

‘* About sixteen, sir!’’ stammered the boy, whose 
father was a dock laborer. 

‘* Never guess! ’’ said the head master, in a sterner 
tone. ‘‘ What about you, Marley? Do you know how 

many petals a daff has? ’’ 
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Marley certainly did not know, but he was a bright 
boy and perceived a way by which he could score in spite 
of his lamentable ignorance. 

“IT do not know,’’ he recited in slow, deliberate 
tones, ‘‘ I do not know how many petals the yeller flower 
called the daffodil or daff has got, sir!’’ 

Marley’s brilliant tactics obviously mollified the 
head master, who gave a gratified grunt and again turned 
to his assistant 

“‘ That’s where you young teachers always fail,’’ he 
said, in his unpleasantly pleasant manner. ‘‘ You aren’t 
thorough enough! ”’ 

Mr. Bates suppressed a smile and murmured some- 
thing to the effect that it wasn’t a botany lesson. 

‘“T know that,’’ returned his chief, ‘‘ but the born 
teacher never loses any opportunity of imparting know- 
ledge. . . . That, and attention to small details,’’ he 
added, with smiling self-comp'acency, ‘‘ have gained me 
promotion.”’ ; 

The questioning started afresh. 

‘““ Now Briggs, why did the daffs flutter and dance? ”’ 

““’Cos they were so ’appy, sir! ’’ 

““ Don’t be silly! You don’t think. Now can a 
flower be happy?’’ 

“No, sir!’’ replied Briggs, taking his cue aright. 

““ Well, why did you say they cou'd? ”’ 

**°Cos I didn’t fink, sir! ”’ 

‘““ Well, then, what was it that really made the 
daffodi's flutter? ’’ 

‘“The breeze, sir . . then a sudden memory 
made him go on hurriedly, ‘‘ The daffodils fluttered abart 
‘cos of the breeze what was a-blowing ’em.”’ 

‘* That’s the kind of answer I like,’’ said the head 
master, approving'y. ‘‘ Now you’re talking common- 
sense. But I’d have given you a still higher mark if 
ae changed the word ‘ breeze’ for a different 
word.”’ 

““T could ’ave said ‘ wind,’ sgir.’’ 

“Of course! Always try and use a different word 
from the poet’s,’’ said the head master, adding for the 
benefit of Mr. Bates that ‘‘ the inspectors like us to 
encourage originality in the children.”’ 

‘“ Now, boys, think again! ”’ 

Fifty youthful brows crinkled with such magic sud- 
denness that Mr. Bates fancied he heard a click. The 
head master looked around selecting @ victim. 

‘* Johnson,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t stare at the sky. How 
can you do your poetry if you’re dreaming? Tell me 
why the waves danced.’’ 

‘* Because of the bree—— wind, sir.’’ 

““ And why was it the daffodils danced more than 
the waves? You, Weller.’’ 

‘“*’Cos they was the most jolliest, sir! ’’ called out 
Wel’er, caught napping. 

Marley, who shared a desk with Weller, eyed him 
with scorn, and administered a warning kick. The head 
master clucked his tongue angrily and ran a quivering 
forefinger round the inside of his shirt collar. 

“* It’s no use; you boys don’t know your poetry. . . 
You must take this piece again,’’ he said to Mr. Bates. 
““ Haven’t you explained it to them?’’ 

““T’m afraid I haven’t,’’ replied Mr. Bates; he 
looked tired, more bloodless than usual. Again the 
head master turned to the class. 

**Can’t any boy give me an answer?’’ 

The boys were nonplussed; they eyed their class 
master half-inquiringly, half-resentfully ; why hadn’t he 
drilled them in this sort of thing? 

“Can’t you see that as the daffs were high on the 
bank they would catch the wind more than the water? ”’ 

“* You, arr!” 

“‘ Well, write that out for me six times in your 
exercise books. .. . You’re the weakest class in the 
school at poetry. How can you hope to succeed when 
you leave school if you’re not smarter than this?’’ 

To this rhetorical query there was no response, and 
the head master turned away, saying as he did so, ‘‘ I’m 
very disappointed. . . . You must work harder at your 
poetry. I shall come again in a month’s time and 
examine you on the same piece.”’ 


” 


C.H.B. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW RELIGION. 

Sim,—I hhave been waiting and watching for the letters 
in your last issue under the signatures “ James W. Shannon ” 
and “Scot.” It is not a “new” religion for which the 
world is perishing, but for an old one, which, however, if 
put in practice, would be sufficiently new to most of us. As 
“Scot” says: “The enormous dynamic of Christianity 
which, judging it by its moral and spiritual potentialities, 
and not by its creed, does indeed seem to be the ultimate 
religion, has, after all these centuries, hardly been tapped.” 

Although it is almost unpermissible to-day te say a good 
word for our pre-war civilization, I believe that in the early 
years of this century, Christianity (or public spirit if some 
prefer the name) was in a fair way, through Toynbee and 
other Settlements, Social Service Unions, Interdenomina- 
tional Conferences, and the like, to supersede mere church 
and chapel work in social affairs, and to prove, as the Bishop 
of Oxford well expressed it, that “the fundamental ethical 
principles of human brotherhood and of the absolute value 
of every human soul, are such as, without further teaching, 
tend to build up a social structure characterized by the spirit 
and method of love.” 

This spirit and method sustained a terrible set-back 
during the war. Our Churches—orthodox and unorthodox 
zealously preached patriotism; but Christianity was 
apt to be shown the door, and was frequently to be found 
“ keeping company ” 





alike 


with our soldiers, many of whom com- 
bined with indifference to the Church a startling loyalty to 
the spirit of her Lord. An officer, returned from the 
Palestine campaign, reported to me the zealous efforts of his 
‘Padre’ to prove, in a series of addresses, that our conduct 
and development of the war was sanctioned by and in accord 
with the teachings of Christianity. ‘“ But the men would 
have none of it.” 

The one sect which admits no hierarchy or priesthood 
maintained (largely in prison) its allegiance to the spirit of 
peace and goodwill. 

Once during the war I heard from a northern pulpit a 
truly Christian sermon from an octogenarian minister who 
had at least three sons in khaki, and who held with “ A 
Student in Arms ”’ that “it is possible to kill without hatred.” 
But for the most part, the Churches ably seconded the 
national propaganda that 
blood boils.” 


Professor Gilbert Murray wrote in the second year of 
the war :— 


“you cannot fight unless your 


“IT think that the effect of this year of history will 
be to discourage the higher kind of religion, ard immensely 
strengthen the lower. The higher religion, of which it is 
less easy to speak, which expresses itself in the love of 
righteousness, in the sense of one’s own imperfection, in 
the aspiration after a better life, and a world with more 
love in it—that sort of religion I fear will chiefly come 
in reaction.”’—(‘‘ Faith, War and Policy.’’) 

How may we help on this reaction? There are known 
to all of us souls whose patriotism has engendered in them 
a sort of vendetta against their foes, to cherish and preserve 
which has become almost a pious obligation to our heroic 
dead. There are other souls who would make of their own 
suffering a cross from which to save all mankind from a 
renewal of the agony brought upon it by national hatreds 
and jealousies. 

Surely through the patient and diligent strengthening of 
the latter forces lies our way to the regenerative (but not new) 
religion which humanity so sorely needs.—Yours, &c., 


Birmingham. CaTHERINE C, OSLER. 





Sik,—As a contribution to this discussion, may I 
advocate the claims of “ economic equality” as the summing 
up of one’s duties to one’s neighbor ? 

That is, of course, “ economic equality ’’ for all yielding 
socially useful labor, whether he be man or woman, white or 
black, prince or dustman. 

The claims of economic equality are very wide. Not 
only does it appear to have been the kernel of the teaching 





of Christ, it is probable He would have used the very words 
had the nomenclature of social economics been in force in 
His day, but it is also the kernel of the Bolshevik teaching. 

Its real claim, however, lies in the promise it gives in 
leading to the atrophy of the self-regarding emotions, 
commonly lumped together as “ self-interest,’ and their 
transformation and merging into the other-regarding 
emotions in the ideal of collective well being. 

Under economic equality, equality in material things 
based on equality of need for those things, the personal and 
self-seeking urge, greed, selfishness—that which philosophers 
of all time have agreed is at the root of the evil in the world 
—this personal urge will be absorbed into efforts to improve 
the general average. We see this to-day in being in the trade 
unions, where all men of a craft are in receipt of precisely 
the same wage, and the effort is turned in true brotherhood 
into a common effort to improve the common lot, with no 
thought of besting one’s fellow worker. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, human solidarity will 
be the reflex of economic equality.—Yours, &c., 


Epaar T. WHITEHEAD. 





SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO. 


Sir,—If Nicholas of Montenegro did not receive a sub- 
sidy from Austria during the war he was, contrary to his 
long-established custom, giving a great deal for nothing. I 
believe that his most devoted partizans have ceased to pretend 
that the Austrians took the impregnable Lovchen by force 
of arms. The total casualties were thirteen—mostly of men 
who missed their footing—and Gabriel Jurkitch, of Sarajevo, 
who was ordered by the Austrians during the war to paint a 
picture of the storming of Lovchen, would have to depict the 
Budva interior where all the arrangements were made between 
Prince Peter, who commanded the Montenegrins, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Houpka, the former Military Attaché at Tsetinje, 
on behalf of the Austrians. The “Srpski List” and other 
anti-Serbian newspapers which Nicholas published in Geneva 
during the war did not depend upon Austrian, but upon 
French and British subsidies ; they were so pleasing to the 
Austrians that they scattered them all over the Southern 
Slav countries. 

It is surprising that the Editor of Tur Nation should 
use such an expression as: “The Serbians have acted after 
their kind—they have deposed the Montenegrin judges, 
schoolmasters, doctors, chemists, and local officials, and set 
up their own puppets.” 


May I say that such conduct would 
not be 


‘after their kind”? One may see, for example, in 
the Banat how the Magyar magistrates have been retained ; 
they were given a whole year in which to learn the Serbian 
language and as late as January of this year had not yet 
sworn the oath of fealty to King Peter. In Macedonia one 
hears in many places that the Bulgarian Exarchist priests 
have become Serbian Patriarchists, while the schoolmasters 
have been retained in large numbers—a Roumanian lady of 
Monastir told me that she thought this magnanimity was 
very rash on the part of the Serbs But you say, Sir, that in 
Montengro they have acted otherwise. One might remark 
that so tremendous have been their losses during seven years 
of,war that they are very destitute of officials of all kinds— 
numerous doctors, for instance, have been obtained from 
France, Holland, Switzerland, &e. As for supplying Serbian 
doctors to Montenegro, there is one district in that country 
where a single doctor attends to something like 50,000 
scattered inhabitants. Montenegro has been saved since the 
war by the splendid work of the American Red Cross. As for 
the chief officials in Montenegro, may I say that M. Bozovic, 
Prefect of Podgoritsa, L. Glomazitch, Prefect of Tsetinje, 
R. Yankovitch, Prefect of Niksitch, B. Boshkovitch, Prefect 
of Kolashin, and Dr. B. Lekitch, Prefect of Antivari, are all 
Montenegrins. So, too, the mayors: Radonitch, of Podgoritsa, 
and Ivanovitch, of Tsetinje, both belong to the Kuchi, a large 
tribe in the Brda; Sveiko Zerovitch, of Niksitch, belongs 
to the Dromniatzi, a tribe in Montenegrin Herzegovina ; 
Ivan Yovichevitch, of Rieka, is a member of the Zeklin, a 
tribe in old Montenegro. It is the same thing with the 


district commandants, the Post Office, and the Exeise 
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officials. Only the Governor of Montenegro may be described 
as a Serb, because he was educated in Belgrade and entered 
the Serbian Civil Service; but he was born in his native 
Montenegro, and was appointed Governor at the request of 
the Montenegrin Deputies to the Jugo-Slav Skupchtina, since 
their own leader, Darkovitch, a most able man, was unable 
for reasons of health to accept the post.—Yours, &c., 
Henry BakERLEIN. 


[Surely Mr, Baerlein does not seriously contend that it 
was the custom of the Serbians in Macedonia to respect the 
Sulgarian schools and priests.—Epb., Nation.] 


THE TEMPLE OF MITHRAS IN ROME. 

Sir,—I think that it may interest intending visitors to 
Rome, especially those who are students of ancient cults, to 
know that since 1914 the Mithraic temple under the venerable 
Church and Basilica of S. Clemente (near the Coliseum) is 
accessible. It was inundated for many years, but thanks 
to the enterprise of Cardinal O'Donnell, to whom S. Clemente 
was assigned as his title, the temple has been completely 
drained. M. Cumont, the greatest living authority on 
Mithraism, pronounces it to be the most perfect example of 
its kind yet discovered. These temples generally occur in 
natural caves, into resemblance of which that under 
S. Clemente was transformed, the vault being stuccoed with 
small stones imitating the roof of a grotto. The altar has 
the common Mithraic representation of the central feature of 
worship, the slaying of the bull by Mithras—originally a 
rite of the Great Mother—and along the walls are raised 
seats on which, probably, the worshippers reclined as they 
shared the sacramental feast in which Christians saw profane 
imitation of the Eucharist. The tradition that Mithra was 
born from a rock has illustration in a statute which was 
found years ago in the temple and which now stands in 
S. Clemente. 

By the end of the second century, Mithraism, whose 
missionaries were chiefly soldiers, had spread as far westward 
as the Wall of Hadrian (a Mithraic altar was found near the 
Mansion House), becoming the most formidable rival to 
Christianity, the beliefs and ritual of each Having much in 
common. But it lacked the incarnate deity round whom love 
and reverence gathered. In his Introduction to Mr. Hays’ 
“ Heliogabalus,” Professor Bury says: “It is unproven that 
Christianity was decidedly the best alternative. Perhaps it 
was. Yet we may suspect that if the religion which was 
founded by Paul of Tarsus had ‘by the dispensation of 
Providence’ disappeared, giving place to one of those 
homogeneous Oriental faiths which are now dead, we should 
be to-day very much where we are.”—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp Copp. 

Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


IRELAND. 

We have received a long communication from 
Mr. Sergeant Sullivan, which we regret to be unable to 
publish in extenso, protesting against the suggestion that 
there is anything “ democratic’”’ in the Sinn Fein organiza- 
tion of justice in Ireland, or anyth‘ng, in fact, but what 
Sergeant Sullivan calls “a deliberate campaign against the 
fundamental principles of civilized liberty.” Sergeant 
Sullivan thinks that the evil began with the amalgamation 
of the old Sinn Fein idealists with Liberty Hall. He blames 


“Dillonite and O’Brienite factions” for “cringing” 
to the extremists, and seems to think that if they had been 
fought their influence might have been stayed. But he 


thinks it “outrageous” for the British Government to sup- 
press Dail Eireann. The Government’s suppression “ destroyed 
the cause of decent men,” and threw power into the hands 
of the Republicans, who now conduct a campaign which, in 
his view, is directed against the continued existence of 
civilization in Ireland. Lonely farmers are intimidated into 
subscribing for Republican Bonds, and “hundreds of young 
wastrels, with pistols in their pockets,”’ infest the thorough- 
fares. Sergeant Sullivan thinks that the Dail Eireann should 
be set free, and that the Catholic community should appeal 
to Rome to restore “moral authority ” 





VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 

Sir,—The appalling figure: of Viennese mortality quoted 
in your issue of April 10th have at last moved me from a 
‘orpid and unfeeling neglect of these sufferers (whom I 
intensely blame), and I enclose two dollars I would trouble 
you to exchange for English money. I regret I cannot send 
a less paltry sum, but my circumstances permit no greater 
contribution. Though your remarks throughout the year 
have stirred me, it is only now that I realize in full the 
dreadful agony endured by these miserable wretches, whose 
fate, more pitiable than words can say, has been thrust 
mercilessly and inescapably upon them. One feels if we had 
a Milton to cry again :— 

‘* Avenge, oh Lord! Thy slaughtered saints,”’ 


their condition might be bettered by the aid he would evoke. 
Since none such lives and speaks, we must content ourselves 
with the pale emotion of sympathy. But how will our age be 
judged by those to come—if there is then a civilization to 
measure our faults?—Yours, Xc., 
J. MENKEN. 
514, West 114th Street, New York City. 
April 26th, 1920. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 
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Hoetrp. 


TO MARGARET. 


Now that you have been married 
A year or two, 

Do you wonder where Margaret 
Has wandered to? 





I have not seen her 
Since that June day 
When she came into church 
In bride’s array. 


No, she is not with you. 
There is Meg’s mother, 

And there is Paul’s wife, 
But no other. 


The white veil made such a mist 
Round about her, 

She could have been stolen, and none know 
We were without her. 


Perhaps she has fallen asleep 
Among orange-flowers ; 

Perhaps she is looking from a star 
Or some elf-bowers 


At one she dimly knew 

In this life . .. . 
At Meg’s mother, 

Or at Paul’s wife. 


Do you miss Margaret? 
Strange it must seem! 

Perhaps she will come back one night 
In a young dream. 


ANGELA CAVE 
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Tre “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nieut. 
1ne following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘ Jlipeli Diary.” By Sir Tan Hamilton. Two Vols. 
(Edward Arnold. 36s.) 

orrespondence of Jean Baptiste Carrier.’ Corrected, 
Translated, and Annotated by E. H. Carrier, M.A. 
(Lane. 15s.) 

The National History of France: The Seventeenth Century.” 
By Jacques Boulenger. Translated from the French. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

‘Life of the Rt. Hon. Jesse Collings.’’ By Rt. Hon. Jesse 

* Collings and Sir J. L. Green. (Longmans. 19s.) 

“The Twilight of the Souls,” and ‘Dr, Adriaan.” Two 
Novels. By Louis Couperus. Translated by A. 
Teixeira de Mattos. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. each.) 

* & * 

Tue abrupt south slope of the hill rose out of the woods 
of the plain like a promontory. The slope was scored by the 
weather, and the long drainage channels, almost straight 
from top to bottom, were full of grey pebbles. Lumps of 
heather, and oak scrub with young leaves of bronze, starved 
birch, and this year’s croziers of the bracken (heaven knows 
their secret for getting lush aromatic sap out of such stony 
poverty) all made a tough life which held up the hill, steep 
as it was; though the hill was going, for the roots of some 
of the oaks were exposed, empty coils of rope from which the 
burden had slipped. At the bottom of that sea of trees whose 
billows came to the foot of our promontory, children were 
walking, gathering bluebells. We knew they were there, for 
we could hear their voices. But there was no other sign of 
our sort of life except a neolithic flint scraper one of us 
had picked up on the hill-top. The marks of the man who 
made it were as clear as the voices below. It had been lost 
since yesterday, it might be—anyhow, about the day the first 
Pyramid was finished. It depends on how one looks at the 
almanac. For you could feel the sun fire was young. It had 
not been long kindled. Its heat in the herbage was moist. 
One of the youngsters with me, bruising the bracken and 
snuffing it, said it smelt of almond and cucumber. Another 
said the crushed birch leaves smelt of sour apples. We could 
not say what the oak leaves smelt like. Then another 
grabbed a handful of leaf mould, damp and brown and full of 
fibre. What did that smell like? They were not sure that 
they liked it. Perhaps it was the smell of the hill. They 
admitted that it wasn’t a bad smell. 

* * 

But I was trying to read, and neolithic times and the 
bluebell gatherers had run together. My book had made of 
that May morning in Surrey the flimsiest illusion of time 
and place. We hear ourselves laughing now, and intent, 
for instance, on confirming the almcnd and cucumber in 
bruised bracken, or catch the sound of our serious voices 
raised in a dispute over literature or politics. But these 
things are not really in our minds. We dare not betray our 
secret thoughts by so much as a look. This book I was 
reading, and a fancied resemblance in that hill and its 
prospect, moved the shadows again—they are so readily 
moved—and what I saw were two of us on just such a hill, 
gazing innocently over just such a prospect, in the summer 
of 1915, without in the least guessing what there was latent 
for us both. Those downs across the way would be Beaumont 
Hamel and Thiepval. Bluebells! The publishers may send 
out what advice they choose to authors concerning the 
unpopularity of books about the war—always excepting, of 
course, the important reminiscences, the soft and heavy 
masses of words of the great leaders of the nations in the 
war, which reveal to us that they never knew what they were 
doing. Certainly we could spare that kind of war book, 
though it continues to arrive in abundance; a volume by a 
famous soldier explaining why affairs went strangely wrong 
is about the last place where we should look for anything but 
folly solemnly pondering unrealities. But whatever the 
publishers may say, we do want books about the war by men 
who were in it. Some of us have learned by now that France 
is a memory of such a nature that, though it is not often 
we dare stop to look directly at it, for the day’s work must be 
done, yet it looms through the importance of each of these 
latter days as though the event of our lives were past, and 
we were at present merely filling in time. The shadow of 
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what once was in France is an abiding presence for us. We 
know nothing can happen again which will so possess our 
minds. And yet how much has been written of it? That is 
the measure of its vastness and its mystery—it possesses the 
minds of many men, but they are silent on what they know. 
They have written but a little more than nothing. They rarely 
speak of it, except to one of the fraternity. But where are 
their thoughts? Wandering, viewless and uneasy wraiths, 
over Flanders, in Artois and Picardy. Those thoughts will 
never come home again, to stay, 
* * 

Ir is incredible to us that publishers should suppose that 
books, intimate about that invisible but abiding shadow 
which is often more potent than present May sunlight, should 
not be wanted. Take, for example, this book I was reading, 
“The Squadroon,” by Ardern Beaman (Lane). To 
induce readers to buy it, it has a picture on its dust 
cover which kept me from reading it for weeks. This 
wrapper shows a ghostly knight in armor leading a charge 
of British cavalry of this war. I should have thought we 
had had enough of that romantic trash during the actual 
events. The war was “ written up ” for the benefit of readers 
who made a luxury of the sob, and who were told, and no 
doubt preferred to believe it, that the young soldier went 
into battle with the look we so admire in that pretty picture 
called “The Soul’s Awakening.’”’ He was going to glory, 
you understand. There were no dead. There were only 
memorial crosses for heroes, and the Last Post. The minds 
of most civilians on the war were as agreeable as stained 
glass windows. The thought of a tangle of a boy’s inside 
hooked on to rusty wire would, naturally, have spoiled the 
soul’s awakening and the luxury of the sob. I heard 
of a civilian official, on his way to Paris just after the 
Armistice, who was just saved, by rapid-fire explanations, 
from the drastic attentions of a crowd of Tommies, who mis- 
took him for a war correspondent. 

ca * * 

Bur Mr. Beaman’s book is not like war correspondence. 
It can be commended to those who were not there, but wish 
to hear a true word about the business. Mr. Beaman is a 
good-natured man, who remembers how squeamish we are, 
and being himself shy and modest, indicates some matters 
briefly. I wish, for one thing, that when he had been 
describing the doings of his cavalry squadron after the 
disaster on the front of the Fifth Army—the author enables 
you to sense how slender was the line of resolute men who 
then saved the Army from downfall—he had ventured to 
record with more courage the things which shamed him to 
see. Why should only such as he and his pals know of those 
shocks to the mind? But all he says about some unpleasant 
matters is: “ During these days we saw things of which it is 
not good to speak-—of which afterwards we never did speak, 
except late at nights, in the privacy of our own mess.” Mr. 
Beaman is right, as a soldier; but as an author, and 
a recorder of the truth who, perhaps, hopes to amend us, it 
was a capital mistake to omit that part of his story. It must 
be obvious to him that we can stand anything now. 

: * * * 

His simple narrative, however, with its humanity and 
easy humor, often does let in light on strange things, as 
though he had forgotten what had been locked up, and had 
carelessly opened a forbidden door. He shuts it again at 
once, like a gentleman, and we follow him round 
hoping that presently he will do the same again. Ambrose 
Bierce could have made something of what is suggested in 
such a passage as this :— 

‘On the borders of this horrid desolation (the Somme) 
we met a Salvage Company at work. That warren of 
trenches and dug-outs extended for untold miles. ... 
They warned us, if we insisted in going further in, not to 
let any men go singly, but only in strong parties, as the 
Golgotha was peopled with wild men, British, French, 
Australian, German deserters, who lived there under- 
ground, like ghouls among the mouldering dead, and who 
came out at nights to plunder and kill. In the night, an 
officer said, mingled with the snarling of carrion dogs, 
they often heard inhuman cries and rifle shots coming 
from that awful wilderness. Once they (the Salvage 
Company) had put out, as a trap, a basket containing food, 
tobacco, and a bottle of whisky. But the following 
morning they found the bait untouched, and a note in the 
basket, ‘Nothing doing’! ” 

mw. Mt: F. 
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STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


‘The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into its Origin and 
Growth.” By J. B. Bury. (Macmillan. 14s. net.) 


Proressor Bury, as we know, is the distinguished historian 
of Greece and the later Roman Empire, the editor of Gibbon, 
and the organizer of the forthcoming “ Cambridge Ancient 
History.” He has also occupied himself with the history 
of thought, especially in what may be termed its rationalistic 
aspects, and his little ‘History of Free Thought” is a 
widely known popular handbook. It would not be easy to 
find anyone better equipped to set forth the history of the 
idea of progress. 

The idea of progress, it is true, is an idea which the 
serious thinker—unless he has committed himself to the 
construction of a philosophic system of human perfectibility 

only uses with precaution and many qualifications. But 
the multitude are not serious thinkers, and the idea of 
progress involves a doctrine so comfortable to the average 
man, it lends itself so well to moods of self-complacency, 
and it apparently involves so little mental effort to under- 
stand, that it has become the most generally useful tool in 
the cheap rhetorician’s bag, equally applicable to all 
audiences. When circumstances arise which render it less 
easy than usual to apply this convenient tool, the rhetorician 
and his audience are alike a little disconcerted and fumble 
around awkwardly for something that they vaguely miss. 
Such circumstances have, as we know, arisen lately. So 
Professor Bury could not have chosen a better moment to 
put forth his book, which is all the more welcome since it 
is the first serious attempt in English to deal with its 
subject. 

Progress, as we scarcely realize, is an entirely modern 
idea, scarcely two centuries old, though when it had once 
been grasped it rapidly gained favor and had its great 
flourishing time during the nineteenth century. The ancients 
knew nothing vf it. Seneca alone—and it is a significant 
fact that he was one of the most ostentatiously rhetorical of 
classic authors—set forth his faith in a great future of 
constantly growing knowledge and endless discovery. 
Indeed, his conception of progress was somewhat more com- 
prehensive than that of most of its modern apostles, for he 
added : “ Are you surprised to be told that human knowledge 
has not completed its task? Why, human wickedness has 
not yet fully developed!” But for the most part the idea 
of progress was not only unknown to the classic world, it 
was opposed to its whole spirit. There was indeed no lack 
of progressive men or of the progressive spirit ; mankind has 
never made such marvellous, manifold, and sudden progress 
in a single century as the Greeks of the Periclean age 
witnessed. But the Greeks themselves distinguished the 
development of mere material and social improvement from 
their deeper religious and philosophic conception of the 
nature of the world as gradually receding from an original 
“Golden Age” of divine simplicity. So far from progress 
there was, therefore, regress in the quality of the world. 
This conception furnished an inevitable prejudice in favor 
of social conservatism—often enough overcome in actual 
practice—but it helped the ancient world to attain its serene 
and unequalled insight into the essential facts of life and 
saved it from the antics of arrogant self-complacency. 

With the conquest of Christianity there was a total 
change in the spiritual atmosphere. Yet it remained even 
more unfavorable for the idea of progress. There was still 
a primitive Golden Age of simplicity from which Man had 
fallen, and the road of any advance towards a great future 
on earth was effectually barred by setting up a great future 
in another world, only to be won by the efforts of the indi- 
vidual soul in detaching himself from this present base world 
and disinteresting himself of its concerns, present or future ; 
there might also be a millennium on earth, but that would 
not be brought about by Man but only by Divine fiat. The 
idea of progress could not possibly arise if the world was in 
the last stages of degeneration and likely to be destroyed at 
any moment. The idea of an intervening Providence, which 
came in to support this conception, was also scarcely 
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compatible with any idea of progress, and the further 
subsidiary principle of ecclesiastical authority was actively 
hostile to it. This principle of authority, extended to the 
classic authors whose superiority to those of medieval times 
could not fail to be recognized, not only stood in the way of 
any idea of progress, but impeded progress itself. There 
was indeed Roger Bacon, but, as Professor Bury makes clear, 
it is a mistake to associate that wonderful Franciscan friar 
with the idea of progress, for, though he boldly asserted the 
claims of direct experiment in science, he retained the 
fundamental ideas of his time. 

The Renaissance, so great an age of progress, the age of 
a thinker like Leonardo da Vinci, whose vision penetrated 
to the furthest distance ever granted to men, effected nothing 
for the idea of progress. It was, indeed, more unfavorable 
than even Christianity to any such idea, for it was based 
on a new veneration for the ancients as the great founts of 
art and knowledge. 

It was, however, the spirit introduced by the Renaissance 
which was destined in the end to prepare the way for the 
idea of progress. Authority, the authority of the past, had 
become the chief obstacle to the emergence of such an idea. 
But to enter fully into the spirit of the ancients, as the 
Renaissance men were at last able to do, was to reject the 
principle of authority and to turn to nature. The last stage 
of the Renaissance, which may be said to end in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, was thus decisive for the 
history of the idea of progress. 

Bodin and Le Roy prepared the way by introducing more 
rational conceptions of universal history, thereby casting 
aside the lingering belief in a primitive Golden Age and 
discrediting the notion of the gradual deterioration of the 
world. Francis Bacon also came forward with his magnifi- 
cent message of augmented knowledge in a Great Renovation. 
But it was Descartes who more than any other man made 
possible the idea of progress. 

Professor Bury points out that the idea is peculiarly 
French. Not only in its full-blown shape, but even in its 
early germ, it grew up on French soil. There is no more 
essential expression of the French spirit than Cartesianism. 
It was out of the spirit of Descartes, the most transforming 
influence on thought the seventeenth century produced, and 
out of Cartesianism, which was “ equivalent to a Declaration 
of the Independence of Man,” that the theory of progress 
was developed. Cautious though he was about the particular 
applications of his principles, Descartes cleared out of the 
way the whole intellectual edifice of the past with his two 
fundamental axioms: the supremacy of reason and the 
invariability of natural law. He believed, moreover, that 
the advance of knowledge involved moral advance, and he 
had at first proposed to call his “‘ Discourse on Method ” “ the 
Project of a Universal Science which can elevate our Nature 
to its highest degree of Perfection.’’ The absolute authority 
of tradition was now overthrown; it began to occur to many 
that the “ancients,” after all, belonged to the childhood of 
the race, and that it is to the moderns that the title ancient 
more properly belongs. The earlier Cartesians hesitated to 
push the doctrine of progress to an extreme. The wise 
Fontenelle, who developed it admirably on the intellectual 
side. not only admitted that there might be breaks in the 
advance of knowledge but refused to extend the idea of 
progress to morals, since the heart of man does not change 
with the fashions of his mind. But the younger Cartesians 
were more adventurous. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre, above all, 
with his exuberant and extravagantly sanguine tempera- 
ment, throwing out the seeds of new projects, sometimes 
fruitful, sometimes sterile and absurd, on every side, 
definitely carried the idea of progress from the scientific 
sphere into morals and society, so becoming a leader in the 
great revolutionary movement of the eighteenth century. He 
it was who first loudly proclaimed the new creed of man’s 
indefinite progress in all directions. After that there was 
little more to do than to elaborate and intensify that creed. 
This was mainly done by the French Encyclopedists—though 
Diderot saw too many of the aspects of nature to be unduly 
carried away by the new doctrine—and the distinguished 
thinkers more or less associated with them, such as 
Condorcet, Holbach, and Helvétius. Then, in the nineteenth 
century, the idea of progress received a new and powerful 
impetus by being incorporated into Anarchism by Godwin 
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and his disciple Shelley, “the poet of perfectibility,’’ and 
into Socialism by Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, and Marx. 
Finally came Comte, who in laying the foundations of 
sociology sought to make the idea of progress its regulative 
principle, and Herbert Spencer, the philosopher of evolution, 
who adopted the theory of the transmissibility of acquired 
characters and postulated an ever-increasing harmony 
between man and his environment, so developing the idea 
of progress to its last limits ; it was largely his wide influence 
which spread abroad the comfortable though not altogether 
legitimate notion that evolution and progress are one. 
In his broad and admirable presentation of this 
important chapter in the history of human ideals, Professor 
Bury throughout holds the balance even. He presents the 
idea of progress with sympathy, almost with enthusiasm, but 
at the same time he preserves an attitude of genial 
scepticism. Faith in progress, he states, is like any other 
faith, faith in Providence or faith in personal immortality. 
You are free to accept it or to reject it, but you cannot either 
prove it or disprove it. His own personal attitude may never- 
theless be divined. He refers in one place, rather vaguely, 
to Mr. Balfour's inaugural address at Glasgow in 1891 as 
never having been answered, and in that slight but cogent 
discussion of progress, it may be recalled, Mr. Balfour not 
only pointed out that the best efforts of man have not been 
inspired by any faith in a millennium, but definitely dis- 
avowed belief in any such future, only admitting iumprove- 
ment in the human environment, and that by constant effort 
and not by inevitable fate. It is true that Professor Bury 
dedicates his history to the memory of Saint-Pierre, 
Condorcet, Comte, Spencer, “ and other optimists mentioned 
in this volume.” But should this message reach the abode 
of those august shades they will be well advised not to look 
beyond the dedication. For if Saint-Pierre, for instance, 
still impulsively sanguine, should eagerly turn to the chapter 
which bears his name, he will find it set down among the 
flowers scattered over his memory that he was unphilo- 
sophical, superficial, narrow, almost naif, and a little vulgar. 
There is perhaps a touch of irony in this use of the word 
“ optimist,” more than once occurring in the volume, for 
Professor Bury cannot fail to be aware that it is scarcely 
legitimate. A man is an optimist or a pessimist not by his 
opinions concerning the fate of the world in some indefinitely 
remote future, but by his estimate of the value of life here 
and now. No view regarding the ultimate future is incom- 
patible with optimism, and when Whitman declared that 
“ There will never be any more perfection than there is now ” 
he would have been surprised to learn that he was a pessimist. 
Tf the great spirits of antiquity were all pessimists the name 
becomes a title of honor; and though there may be some 
grounds for regarding Christianity as a pessimistic religion, 
Christians have never accepted the appellation. It is, indeed, 
a little futile to apply the label of pessimism to everyone 
who had the misfortune to be born before the eighteenth 
century, however glorious we may reckon that century to be. 
Professor Bury’s book is, as he is careful to point out, 
“a purely historical inquiry,” and involves no judgment on 
the general validity of the idea of progress. In unrolling the 
historical picture he is compelled to glide without a qualm 
from one to another of the most disparate aspects of the idea. 
It is evident that, valuable as it is, such a book as this needs 
to be supplemented by another, setting forth an analysis of 
the idea of progress. Progress in the lump, rolling in all 
directions at once, with the varying impetus which genera- 
tions of totally unlike people—Materialists and Idealists, 
Christians and Agnostics, Individualists and Socialists- 
have imparted to it, is an impossible monster. It may well 
be said that the acceptance of the idea of it is “an act of 
faith.” Even the pedestrian metaphor involved in the very 
name of “ Progress’’ suggests a more rational conception. 
We cannot *“ walk forward” anywhere without discrimina- 
tion ; we must needs leave much that we cherish behind ; we 
must needs reject many excellent paths when we choose one. 
If we break up the idea of progress, we may find it consist 
of components with widely varying degrees of validity. Elie 
Faure, a critic of penetrating though often disorderly insight, 
writing on civilization in a book, “ La Danse sur le Feu et 
V’Eau,” which is of even more recent appearance than 
Professor Bury’s, recognizes three main possible forms of 
progress, esthetic, moral. and scientifie. of which the last 





is alone undeniable without any act of faith. It is, at the 
same time, he points out, the only one which is limited to 
the construction of a tool, a tool certainly that may be used 
to great ends, yet still worth no more than the men who 
use it. Instead of the word “ progress ” Faure would prefer 
the more precise expression, “the realization of a new 
equilibrium,’’ which allows for varying differences in the 
quality of the ages, the nineteenth century being, in Faure’s 
opinion, “ without doubt one of the least civilized in history.” 

Although Professor Bury insists on the preoccupation 
of the French with the idea of progress he makes no mention 
of Remy de Gourmont’s pregnant conception of “the law of 
intellectual constancy ’’—accepted as probable by so dis- 
tinguished a thinker as Jules de Gaultier—according to which 
every species is provided with only a limited and constant 
power, the nature of its achievements being conditioned by 
the environmental level on which it happens to be placed. 
That view is supported by the recent tendency of anthro- 
pologists to recognize that what we regard as the modern 
species of man really existed at a vastly remote epoch, with 
just the same physical conformation and the same brain 
capacity as he possesses to-day. So also it is with the civiliza- 
tion or, as Faure would call it, the style, of a people. A 
civilization is not indefinitely modifiable, and when it is 
unzble to struggle with hostile conditions it gives place to 
another more apt, but springing, not from itself, though 
some of its achievements may be handed on, but from an 
originally lower human level. The conditions of the present 
age favor the contact of civilizations, but it is not clear that 
the result is a new style; it may be only a chaotic confusion 
of styles. 

Putting aside these considerations, and returning to the 
historical standpoint, it is plausible to hold with Professor 
Bury that “ the animating and controlling idea of Western 
civilization,’’ during the latest small period of the world’s 
history culminating in the Great War, has been the idea of 
progress. Whether it will continue to be so we cannot tell. 
Professor Bury suggests that the idea of progress, adopted 
in a certain not very advanced stage of civilization, itself 
involves its own supersession, when a new idea will usurp its 
place in the direction of humanity. What idea the Protean 
and infinitely rich spirit of Man may thus put forth he wisely 
neglects to indicate. 


Havitock Ets. 
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WHICH EAST? 


Chance and Change in China.” 
mann. 12s. 6d.) 

‘Modern Japan: Its Political, Military, and Industrial 
Organization.” By W. M. McGovern. (Fisher Unwin. 
15s.) 

“The Chinese are highly individualistic: the Japanese 
communistic. The Chinese are probably the least patriotic 
of all peoples, the Japanese the most. The Chinese are 
great peace lovers. They have always placed the merchant 
high in the social scale, while thé soldier has occupied the 
lowest position. In Japan the warrior spirit has had from 
the beginning a welcome home.” 

So writes Mr. McGovern. But, when the Chinese are 

called individualistic, one remembers their family, village, 

and guild life. It would be truer to say simply that the 

Japanese are nationalistic, and the Chinese not. From that 

point follows the other, that the Chinese are democratic and 

peaceful, the Japanese autocratic and militaristic. For 
nationalism, as all history shows, means war and conquest. 

From this contrast it is clear that, in her political and social 

life, China will seem stranger to Westerners than Japan. 

Japan has passed through all the historic phases with which 

we are familiar in Western history. Her feudalism, like her 

nationalism, is almost a replica of ours. But China puzzles, 
whether as an example or a warning. The puzzle is not the 
superficial one presented by her customs and superstitions. 

Of these Mrs. Roe’s book is as full as other books by mis- 

sionaries, though she presents them with a picturesqueness, 

humor, and sympathy not always found in such works. 

There is something, for instance, very endearing and human 

in her account of a funeral, with its address to the dead 

explaining that “ like a faint cloud Thou hast passed away 
to the West and it is in vain we look up to thee. 


By A. S. Roe. (Heine- 
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We have founded a nice little city (the grave) of which we 
venture to tell thee some particulars.” “Later in 
the day,” the author proceeds, “a miniature paper mansion, 
six feet by six, for the dead man to inhabit in the next world, 
stood by the front door of his former dwelling. To the 
smallest detail all was complete, from the handsomely 
carved bedsteads, the chairs and tables, to a grand guest-hall 
furnished in the approved style, and the walls adorned by 
sayings from the classics on colored scrolls. Over the floor 
silver and gold paper-money had been scattered lavishly, and 
pot-plants decorated the court. Above the kitchen stove 
hung the shrine of the kitchen god, as important a func- 
tionary evidently in the land of the dead as in the land of 
the living. The whole consignment would be sent down to 
Hades that night by the fire messengers.” 

This sort of thing seems “funny ” to a Westerner. But 
it is no funnier than our own custom of hearse and mourning, 
our odd notion of the resurrection of the body, and our 
childish imaginations of heaven and hell. And the Chinese 
ritual is, at least, prettier and more intimate. 

The truth is that, in spite of a veritable jungle of popular 
superstitions and of a certain stolid indifference to 
suffering, not greater indeed than that of the West, but 
manifested in different ways, the civilization of China is 
more human and reasonable than that of the West or of 
Japan. A profound common sense appears to dominate the 
people. Alone among the nations they have consistently 
regarded war as a curse and those who pursue it as degraded. 
Alone they have escaped that sentiment of loyalty to a 
warrior chief which elsewhere corrupted and destroyed 
loyalty to the community. Alone they have made both 
honor and office depend on intellectual qualifications. Alone 
they have escaped the desolating rule of hereditary 
oligarchies. To say this is not to idealize their civilization, 
it is only to characterize it. They have suffered and suffer 
from tumult and anarchy, from poveriy, from catastrophes 
of nature, from all the ills to which flesh is heir. In the 
development of the material arts they have everything to 
learn from the West, though in the fine arts they are her 
master. But if it be true (only the event can show whether 
it be) that the recent war was a “war for democracy ” and 
a ‘war to end war,” then the Allies of the West in the East 
will be the Chinese and their enemies the Japanese. For 
the Japanese are the unrepentant Germans of the East. 
Mr. McGovern develops once more the well-worn theme of 
Japanese autocracy and Their aggressive 
nationalism, he insists, resides not only in the governing 
class, but in the mass of the people, and is inculcated by 
every art of suggestion and education. “If the vast majority 
of Japanese boys were asked what was their highest ambition 
in life, they would answer sincerely and unhesitatingly : 
‘To lay down our lives for the Emperor.’’’ Nowhere, not 
even in Europe, is the truth more evident that nationalism 
is only another name for militarism. And it is because the 
Chinese have little or no sense of nationality that they prefer 
peace to war. 

But, of course, all this may alter. At this moment it 
hangs on a razor-edge whether the nationalism of Japan or 
the democracy of China is to survive. It is the ambition of 
the Japanese to penetrate China, economically, politically 
and militarily, and then to use her enormous resources and 
population for her own enterprise (the only one nationalists 
can conceive) of “ dominating the world.’’ In their need to 
win the war the Western Powers fell in with these ambitions. 
Perhaps Japan blackmailed them with the threat of going 
over to Germany. At any rate, very much to the discredit 
of their honesty and honor, they bartered away the 
independence of China by endorsing the claims of Japan on 
Shantung. At present, the relations of the two Eastern 
States are very strained, and the Chinese are meeting 
Japanese encroachments by a popular boycott. But what is 
Europe going to do, and what America? It is still open to 
the Western Powers, if they could act together, to call a 
halt to Japanese ambitions. But there is little evidence that 
they are even attending to the situation. To support China 
against Japan is to support democracy against autocracy, 
and peace against war. To support Japan against China, or 
merely to stand aside, is to support autocracy against demo- 
cracy, and war against peace. But the Western Powers have 
a bad conscience and bad ambitions themselves. They are 
not in a position to take a strong line, and perhaps they will 


militarism. 
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permit Japan to drive China into nationalism and 
militarism. If so, they will not only have sown the East 
with dragons’ teeth, but from those teeth will spring the 
armies that are to destroy Europe. 





THE FORK-MEN. 
“Grain and Chaff from an English Manor.” 

H. Savory. (Blackwell. 21s. net.) 

Ir is known, of course, that though you drive out nature 
with a fork, she will return. But if her name be thistle. 
dandelion, or twitch, and you drive her out with a spade, 
plough, or that impostor the hoe, she will return so quickly 
that you will think she has never been expelled. The arms 
of the Bolshevists are a hammer and a sickle in a wreath of 
corn. The sickle is an emblem of capitalism as compared 
with a fork. It reaps what it may not have sown, while the 
fork is the perfect instrument for tickling the earth and 
making her break out into smiles. 

Having read and enjoyed every word of Mr. Arthur H. 
Savory’s book, we remembered that he had said something 
about forks and, wondering whether he deemed them as 
important as we, tested him by the index. There we 
found it, “forks, steel,” with the page of its occurrence. 
Though he is a hunter of the antique, and recounts many 
bargains made in Chippendale and such stuff, Mr. Savory 
makes no reference to that inferior sept of the fork family, 
“forks, silver.” ‘Sir Richard Temple,” says Mr. Savory, 
“was undoubtedly an able man, but he was a complete 
stranger to the local conditions of the constituency.” This 
constituency was none other than the Evesham division of 
Worcestershire, and Sir Richard’s ignorance was shown by 
telling there the old Conservative tale that “small-holders 
could not make an economic success where the farmers had 
failed.”” So when he came to Badsey, in which parish 
Mr. Savory’s manor of Aldington lies, the people at his 
meeting interrupted him with the cry, “ Keep off them steel 
farks,” and “ Mind them steel farks, Sir Richard.” He was 
returned, of course, because his color was right. If 
Mr. Savory were not the perfectly good-natured gentleman 
he is, he might have told here, instead of two hundred pages 
further on, the story of the son of the family destined for 
the living who was sent in charge of an ancient retainer to 
the matriculation. ‘“ Well, did you get the young master 
through?” they asked when he came back. “Oh, yes,” he 
said, “ and we could have got the old pony passed, too, if we'd 
only had enough money.” 

A thorough countryman, Mr. Savory confesses to no 
liking for town life. He visits London almost as sparingly 
as his laborers. The fact is seen in the respectable antiquity 
of his funny stories and a bucolic taste in wit that would 
get rubbed off in the up-to-date rattle of town pebbles. “ The 
laborer,” he says, “‘ understands sarcasm, but irony is often 
lost on him.” Passing an old man on a pouring wet day Mr. 
Savory greeted him, adding: “Nice morning, isn’t it?” 
The man stared, hesitated, and then: ‘“ Well, it would be if 
it wasn’t for the rain.” The illustration seems to leave the 
honors even. On the other hand, we are in Shakespeare’s 
country, and some of his lines, full of obscurity to the 
learned, are clear as day to us. We can believe Mr. Savory 
when he says that an eminent actor-manager was very much 
puzzled by the lines in “ Anthony and Cleopatra ” :— 

‘* The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoists sail and flies.’’ 

The reference is to the flight of Pompey’s galley, how 
like the cow in June galloping with tail up because the 
“ breese’”’ or gad-fly sits on her and bites! 

The writer laments the vulgarity that has flounced into 
public and private life in every department, as he alleges, 
through the mistaken policy of the Education Act. We have 
stuffed and crammed a simple people with matter it could 
not assimilate, and produced a diseased and unsettled 
mentality. | Before 1870 the country laborer had only a 
vocabulary of 500 words. He has not been forcibly fed like 
the townsman, and is to-day much as he was. “ A usefullest 
lot” and “a smartest few” are from him superlatives of 
quality and quantity. One says he has just received “a 
middlingish bit of news,” to wit that his daughter is dead. 
If their words are few they are more carefully used than 
with some of us and so go further. “I am afraid this will 
give you a lot of trouble,” said the master of an obliging 
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servant. ‘‘ No,” said the other, “not trouble, only labor.” 

What are we to think of some of the evidence adduced 
by the author to show the parochial mind of these Wor- 
cestershire workers? One of them who was helping to plant 
ten acres of potatoes doubted “quite seriously”’ that the 
crop would ever be soid, as he didn’t think there were enough 
people in the country to eat them. Another said: “ Farmer 
Jones lost two calves last week ; I reckon we shall have beef 
a lot dearer.” It is thus that these people impress one who 
first went to Aldington in the days of Joseph Arch and did 
not leave till the late war was nearly over. To our mind, it 
shows that the agricultural laborer is a past-master in the 
art of humbug and knows more about irony than Mr. Savory 
imagines. 

We like to think that those who occupy the lower rungs 
of the ladder of life do so because they are not worthy to 
mount higher. Until the war, laborers in Worcestershire 
were paid fifteen shillings a week, which the writer calls 
“a very little to receive, but a good deal to pay away.” 
Now, we suppose, they get three times as much. The worker 
is gravely told in this book that when he gets a high price 
for his labor he must expect to pay a high price for his food ; 
and when the price of food is reduced the price of his labor 
also falls. That is so in a measure, but the food value of 
his labor was far too low before the war. Mr. Savory says 
that if the farmer is to pay all men alike he will get rid of 
the slackers, but he immediately admits that slacking is 
often due to insufficient food. It was proved long before the 
war that when men were better paid, as in Yorkshire, their 
efficiency proportionately increased. 

The agricultural laborer did little to raise himself from 
the hard lot into which he was allowed to fall by those whose 
true interests were but ill-served by his destitution. An 
easiness of disposition amounting to good nature may account 
for it, for the miners have forced their way out of still worse 
conditions. In this book we find two instances of self-denial 
not often found in more prosperous circles. In each 
unrelated case, someone who had received a small legacy 
voluntarily divided it among his brothers and sisters, rather 
than take his legal right all to himself. One of these two 
people, at the close of a bad year for the farmer, asked his 
master to reduce his wages. We have known such cases our- 
selves, and the book gives us fresh cause to think that a new 
sympathetic spirit of co-operation that may revivify industry 
from top to bottom may take its spring from the ranks of 
agriculture. 





A TRIO. 
*fPatterdemalion.” By JouN GALSWoRTHY. (Heinema:n 
7s. 6d. net.) 
‘* Lighting-Up Time.” By Ivor Brown. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. net.) 
** Harvest.” By Mrs. HumpuHry Warp. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Ir cannot be said that Mr. Galsworthy is quite at his best in 


these sketches of war and peace, as he is, for example, in his 
latest and perhaps his greatest play, “The Skin 
Game.” They are occasional pieces—a_ collection 


of stray, episodic impressions, gathered into a_ flock. 
There is, in fact, a certain unresponsiveness about 
them, as though the material turned a stubborn resistance 
upon the singularly fine and beautiful spirit which sought to 
shape and permeate it. Mr. Galsworthy may do first-rate or 
medium work, but the human and noble mind behind it never 
varies with the fluctuations of its instrument’s obedience. 
That is why Mr. Galsworthy is so remarkable a figure in 
contemporary literature There are contemporaries who 
are great landed proprietors in a kingdom of letters 
perfectly familiar to them, and we quarrel over the things 
they have done much as a village debates (the admiration 
leavened by a few dissentient spirits) the achievements of its 
squire. But Mr. Galsworthy is in a quite different category, 
because actuating his art, and making it a mere instru 
ment, is a great character. It is the man even more 
than his work who holds our affectionate reverence. 
Indeed, the queer thing about Mr. Galsworthy is that his 
literary work sometimes gives his personality its worse 
rather than its better chance, because, one suspects, he 
is inclined to think too much about the former. There is 
an example of this in the last of these sketches 

‘‘ Buttercup Night ’’—a delightful picture of landscape, 





subtly interwoven with and blessing human love for the 
creatures that dwell in it. Here refinement of temper and 
sureness of vision are perfectly expressed by the language 
which gives them form and reality—until suddenly the 
literary value of Pan occurs to the writer and behold! we 
are like Alice back in her nursery. With many writers we 
exclaim: * If only the fellow would think more about his work 
and less about himself!” With Mr. Galsworthy we are much 
more apt to pray that he would relax his sense of duty to 
the literary Deity, to which he is prepared to sacrifice too 
much of himself. 

Mr. Brown’s novel is a light and clever affair, but not 
so light that he neglects to devote a good deal of skilful 
stagecraft to it. It is not serious enough for satire, not 
inventive enough for burlesque, and the ingenious mean 
between them is preserved by a very refreshing absence of 
love-making. ‘‘ Lighting-Up Time”’ is a picture of modern 
advertising. The advance agent of a faded theatrical star 
undertakes, apparently as a kind of joke, to resuscitate her 
fame and fill the empty seats of her theatres. Of course, he 
succeeds, and the way he does succeed gives Mr. Brown and 
his readers some pleasant entertainment. Mr. Brown's 
intention, we take it, is to contrast the essential worthless- 
ness of his characters with the expense, pains, ability, and 
elaboration wasted upon displaying them as something 
different from what they are. His star—Miss Mary Maroon 
—is no more than a vulgar, suburban exhibitionist who, 
tragically enough, takes her cheap talents and meretricious 
character seriously. The odd thing is that Mr. Brown, who 
knows this as well as we do, occasionally and out of 
indolence, it seems, makes some attempts to interest 
us in her as an artist and a worthy sort of a body. 
Apart from this flaw—and it is a serious one— 
the book is a thoroughly competent and diverting piece of 
work, handled with much dexterity and ease. 

“ Harvest’ is a story of a girl with a past more unfor- 
tunate than reprehensible, who runs a farm in the last 
year of the war, and is on the eve of marrying a young 
American officer, when she is shot by the husband whom she 
had divorced. The wares are indeed manufactured, and we 
are familiar enough with their quality. The interesting 
part of the book is not so much the imaginary persons 
represented as the author of their being. It almost seems 
as though Mrs. Ward had taken to heart the criticisms about 
her Victorian gentility and had set herself to show how 
thoroughly broad-minded, tolerant, yp-to-date, and appreci- 
ative of modern developments she really was. This is 
indeed a bomb in the already thinned ranks of the Old 
Guard! There is a pathos in this receptivity which throws 
a soft and redeeming light over an otherwise commonplace 
story. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 





‘* Amritsar, and Our Duty to India.” By B. G. HorNIM AN 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

Berore many more days have gone by the public should 
be in possession of the report of the Hunter Committee, 
appointed by the Government of India to investigate the 
Punjab troubles and especially the administration of martial 
law which followed the disturbances of April, 1919. That 
report cannot be complete, for nothing but official evidence 
was taken, and the part that was heard in camera is not at 
present to be published. In the meantime it is good to have, 
from a witness closely concerned in the terrible affair, a 
straightforward record of a series of events which will stand 
in Imperial history as no less significantly epoch-marking 
than the great Mutiny itself. Mr. B. G. Horniman is an 
English journalist who had been over a dozen years in India 
when, immediately after the Punjab catastrophe, his career 
as editor of the “ Bombay Chronicle’’ was forcibly ended by 
the Government of India. He writes, nevertheless, 
without heat, summarizing the general conditions, 
expounding the Rowlatt Bills and the agitation they pro- 
voked, and setting cut the story in its hideous actuality 
from the testimony, 1.ot of Indians, but of General Dyer and 
the other exponents of the “ horrible duty ” of slaughter and 
torture. The book makes a valuable introduction to the 
official narrative and findings. 
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EAGLE, STAR, AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


“A YEAR OF GREAT PROGRESS.” 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the 
Eagle, Star, and British Dominions Insurance Company, 
Limited, was held on May 14th at the Moorgate-street offices of 
the company, Sir Edward M. Mountain, the Chairman and 
Managing Director, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Gardner, A.C.A.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said :— 
Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my privilege to address you 
on similar occasions in previous years, and I have been able 
to place before you accounts which I think give satisfaction. 
This year I am pleased to tell you that the company ‘has made 
great progress, and at the same time very materially 
strengthened the already strong position it has ‘held in the past. 

The past year for a company with the history of the Eagle, 
Star, and British Dominions was a quiet one as regards the 
absorption of other companies, but we have been steadily 
consolidating the business of companies acquired in former 
years with, I think, excellent results. An opportunity 
presented itself to us, however, of acquiring the Liverpool 
Reversionary Company, and this has been done upon terins 
which I am satisfied will be to our mutual interests. This is 
the only absorption I have to report to you. We have been 
giving special attention to our branch establishments through- 
out the kingdom, more especially with regard to the suitable 
housing of our staff, and in Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Nottingham we have been compelled to acquire 
larger premises, and in each case our offices occupy an im- 
portant position in the respective cities. 

As regards our London offices, we have been fortunate in 
completing the purchase of the freehold of one of the finest 
sites in the City, adjoining our present offices—vriz., 1 and 2, 
Threadneedle-street, and so soon as the present leases expire, 
it is our intention to rebuild. I think we shall then own one 
of the finest blocks of offices in the very heart of the City. 


NEW BRANCHES. 

New branches have been opened at Hull, Croydon, South 
London, and Leicester. In the latter instance, I am pleased 
to say that we have been fortunate in forming a very strong 
local board, consisting of :—Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Samuel 
Faire, J.P., D.L. (Chairman), A. L. Grove, Esq., J.P., Dunean 
Henderson, Esq., J.P., William A. North, Esq., J.P., Alec 
Tyler, Esq. Other directors who have become associated with 
the company, and whom we welcome, are :—Lord Downham, 
West-end board; J. S. Waterson, Esq., S.S.C., Edinburgh; 
Sir John Reid and Sir F. L. Macleod, K.B.E., Glasgow board. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Turning to the accounts we will first of all take marine. 
You will see that our premium income for the year is 
£1,503,829 4s. 7d.; which is a decrease of £172,078 19s. 5d. 
from last year. That decrease was expected, and it is a great 
surprise to me that it is not very much more. After paying all 
expenses and making provision for tncome-tax, excess profits 
duty, and loss on realization of securities, we are able, out of 
this account, to transfer £300,000 to reserve fund and £17,500 
to the investment reserve fund, making a total of £317,500. 
Having allocated these amounts, we are able to carry forward 
the sum of £1,103,858, or 73 per cent. of the premium income, 
against a carry forward last year of 67.8 per cent. 

It has been another anxious year for underwriters, chiefly 
owing to the further increase in cost of repairs. These are 
not confined only to repairs in England, but everywhere, and 
especially so in America. The following figures may be of 
interest to you:—At the end of 1918 the increased cost over 
pre-war repairs was two and a-half times; at the end of 1919 
the increased cost over pre-war repairs was three and a-half 
times; and the ratio is still increasing. That is a very heavy 
burden for underwriters to bear. During 1919 underwriters 
received a further increase of 10 per cent. on all hull premiums, 
but for 1920, although a further rise would have been justified, 
it was decided to maintain premiums and not to increase them. 

In the case of cargo insurance the settlements in 1919 were 
unusually light owing to most of the heavy losses coming 
towards the end of the year, and were settled in 1920, but 
losses in the first four months of the present year have been 
very serious, and have affected all classes of business. Values 
of cargoes, however, continue to increase, and this is to the 
benefit of underwriters because there is more to go round the 
market. 


THEFT, PILFERAGE, AND NON-DELIVERY. 


Losses under these risks have been increasing during the 
last few years, and in the last twelve months have been 





extremely heavy. It is the same all over the world, and with 
a view to minimizing the evil, underwriters have just com- 
pleted an agreement whereby the merchant will only be able 
to recover 75 per cent. of any loss. We hope this will have 
the desired effect, and induce merchants to take the necessary 
steps to find out where the thefts occur and thus in course of 
time to eradicate them. 


FIRE AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


The next item in our statement is the fire and general 
account, which embraces all transactions outside marine and 
life business. Very substantial progress has been made under 
this heading, the premium income amounting to £1,214,688, 
an increase of £305,447 over last year’s figures. We are 
pursuing the same care in the selection of our business that 
has characterized it from the outset, and once again we come 
out with a very satisfactory loss ratio—viz., 45.11 per cent. 
This loss ratio, I believe, will compare very favorably with 
that of most of the other large insurance companies. After 
providing a reserve of 40 per cent. for unexpired liability, 
there remains an additional reserve of £236,399 5s. 6d., all 
which we propose shall remain to strengthen the reserves of 
this department, which now total £722,274, or in round figures 
60 per cent. of the premium income—a very strong position, 
I think you will agree—without encroaching on our other 
general reserves. Of the large increase in our premium income 
indicated to you, the greatest ratio of expansion has been in 
our home business, and this I think is gratifying. 


WEATHER INSURANCE. 

During last year we entered into an arrangement with 
that well-known underwriter at Lloyd’s, Mr. C. E. Heath, 
upon terms satisfactory to each, whereby the whole department 
which had beea created by him for weather insurance wae 
transferred to our company, together with the services of 
their manager, Mr. Gambles, and the whole of the staff. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION. 


Realizing the very important part that women will play 
in the future of this country, we have made a very special 
study of all their likely requirements. To guide us we have a 
committee of the most prominent women in the country, whose 
names are well known to everybody. We have also established 
a special department under a most able lady manager (Mrs. 
Verden) assisted by a capable staff entirely composed of 
women. I can confidently state we have catered for womea 
better than any other insurance. company. (Hear, hear.) 

Our employers’ liability business continues to show very 
satisfactory results. Our practice is to give individual con- 
sideration to every risk which is placed before us and to deal 
promptly with every claim which arises. 


Motor DEPARTMENT. 


I should just like to mention that in regard to our motor 
business we, in common with other companies, have been 
forced to raise our premiums. This is due to the largely 
enhanced cost of repairs to-day and also to the extra compen- 
sation payable in respect of -third party claims wnder the 
policies. Before leaving the subject of the fire and general 
accounts, I should like once again to impress upon you, and all 
those who read my remarks, the necessity of a full insurance 
on goods or property which are subject to fire, burglary, theft, 
&e. Values are still increasing, and it is only when losses 
happen that people generally realize the advantage of a full 
insurance. We have had numerous proofs of this in connection 
with claims under our “ All-in’”’ policies, which, by the way, 
in spite of many imitations, is still, I think, the best cover on 
the market, and is being appreciated more and more every 
day. (Hear, hear.) 


LIFE BUSINESS—THE ABSTAINERS’ SECTION. 


Turning now to the life department, there is reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the results attained. In the year 
1919 we issued 6,420 policies insuring a gross sum of £3,078,697 
(cheers), of which £285,580 was reassured, leaving a net amount 
of £2,793,117, which compares with £1,600,450 for the year 
1918. Not only does this show an increase of nearly 75 per 
cent., but I am very pleased to say the average amount under 
each policy is substantially higher. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of the new business, the expense ratio of our life 
department is very moderate indeed, being only 10.7 per cent. 

You will remember that in taking over the Sceptre Life 
Association we started an abstainers’ section, and I may say 
that this scheme has proved very attractive amongst the public 
who are eligible for admission thereto. During 1919 we issued 
1,422 policies for a sum assured of £394,870, and it is worthy 
of remark that there was not a single claim under any of these 
policies in the past year. The mortality experience of the 
closed fund of the Sceptre Life Association last year was a6 
follows :—Dealing with the general section, out of 115 deaths 
expected according to the Institute of Actuaries H.m. mortality 
table, only 85 occurred, or barely 74 per cent. In the temper- 
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Che Week in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


In financial matters the Lympne Conference has produced 
many conjectures and the usual appearance of compromise, 
but, so far as is at present known, has settled none of the 
great questions. It may be that Mr. Bonar Law’s statement 
to-night in the House of Commons will create a surprise and 
throw some clear light. It is said that Germany’s indemnity 
is to be fixed at £6,000 millions, of which 55 per cent. goes to 
France and 25 per cent. to Great Britain, and, further, that 
repayment by France of her debt to Britain is to proceed 
concurrently with Germany's payments to France— when they 
begin. But the putting of such things on paper does not 
really carry us any further. The real practical and pressing 
question is whether concrete steps are being taken, internally 
or externally, to rehabilitate the finances of war-worn Con- 
tinental nations. Upon such steps depends in the major 
degree the realization of indemnity payments and _ inter- 
national debt repayments in the future. It is supposed that 
the Premier has made our debt repayment by France con- 
ditional upon French reparation receipts from Germany. 
This may be making a virtue of necessity, but on paper, at 
any rate, it is an immense concession at the expense of the 
British taxpayer, and the opportunity should not be missed 
to do France, and ourselves at the same time, a service by 
insisting, as a quid pro quo, that France tackles immediately 
her problem of currency inflation and tightens the meshes 
of her tax-gatherers’ net. 


Tre FRANC AND THE MARK. 

The one tangible result of Lympne rumors has been an 
improvement in the exchange value both of the franc and 
the mark. The rumored Loan repayment arrangement 
between Britain and France accounts for the former, while 
the rise in the mark is due perhaps less to rumors of an 
international Loan than to hopes of what may be decided 
at the forthcoming conferences at Spa and Brussels. Those 
who fancy a gamble in marks must, in order to realize the 
danger of such operations, understand that practically the 
whole of the very substantial rise that has recently taken 
place in German currency is due to speculative buying and 
the hope of forthcoming alleviation. It has very little, if 
any, real economic basis. The wheels of German production 
the zreat dearth of raw materials still 
exists, and labor is apathetic and underfed. Further, the 
sudden rise in the value of the mark is in itself an embar- 
rassment to such export trade as is going on. Neither the 
franc nor the mark should te made the object of speculation 
by anyone who cannot afford the luxury of burning his 
fingers. 


are not revolving; 


Tue War WEA tH Levy. 

Stock market spirits are not improved by the report of 
the Committee on a War Wealth Levy. There are those who 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s flirtation with this proposal 
is merely bluff, and that he will force through the unpopular 
taxes in his Budget by flaunting a more unpopular alterna- 
tive. That seems improbable in view of the length to which 
he has gone in public references to the subject. But, on the 
other hand, the Committee’s report gives much powder and 
shot to what in any case would be a very powerful opposition 
to any such proposal in the House of Commons. The 
inequities inseparable from the scheme are patent. The 
difficulties and cost of a double valuation are further draw- 
backs, which, it should he noted, would be halved in the 
case of a general Jevy on capital. Many critics, who hate a 
capital tax in any shape or form, are beginning to hold that 
a general capital levy would at least be simpler, fairer, and 
less costly than a war wealth tax, with its double valuation 
and assessment. Incidentally, it is difficult to understand 
the Chancellor’s statement that the levy would enable him 
to do away with the excess profits duty in two stages. How 
can a tax bringing in a lump sum of only £500 millions replace 
one that brings in from £200 millions to £300 millions a 
year. If the Chancellor is in earnest about the War Wealth 
Levy idea, it is to be hoped that he will take an early 
opportunity of showing his hand and testing the views of the 
House of Commons on the subject, Until then, uncertainty 
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about this matter will continue to be a wet blanket in the 
investment world. 


Tue Stock ExcHANGE. 

Monetary uncertainties have not yet disappeared, and 
with the Levy proposals before the public, the only favorable 
influence in the Stock Exchange was the improvement of the 
franc. But as this failed to bring about a cessation of Con- 
tinental liquidation, markets, apart from French Loans 
themselves, showed very few gleams of sunshine, and there 
was little accumulation of orders over the week-end to give 
markets a start. Five per cent. War Loan has been good at 
times, but other Government stocks opened the week by 
easing off. Among foreigners, Chinese stocks are especially 
weak. Industrial favorites are irregular. There are signs 
that the Banks’ policy of contracting credit is producing a 
gradually growing effect. 

A domestic matter of close interest to members of the 
Stock Exchange themselves is the proposal to do away with 
the much criticized system of dual control. The Committee 
appointed to consider the question have drawn up a definite 
scheme which provides for the purchase by the members of 
the Stock Exchange property for £3,600,000 in thirty years’ 
time. The scheme is to be submitted to members, who are 
asked to record their vote for or against it before June 11th. 


Coat SHares. 

In view of the big addition recently made to the price 
of coal, it may be of interest to show yields and recent price 
movements of shares in colliery companies. A selection is 
given below :— 


Dividend 
Amount for Prices of 
Name of of Latest 1919 May 19th, Present 
Company Share. Year. Highest. Lowest. 1920. Yield. 
4 £s.d 
Blaenavon Co. ... 1 ... T 11-16... 15-16 ... 13-16... 6 6 3 
Broomhill Col- 
lieries ie «a 2 ws Oe)... LS 1 3-16... 1 5-16...15 4 9 
Cory (Wm.) & Son 1 ... We)... 3316 ... 13 ... 2 .. 619 3 
D. Davis & Sons 5/- .. 2 ... 21-32... 13-32... 15-32 ... 1013 3 
Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron & Coa’... 1... 15 .. 1 15-32 1 3-16...1 9-16... 912 0 
Edinburgh Col- 
lieries ies ' ww BO... 13S .. Be thee. 5 2 8 
Evans (Richard) ... 10 ... 10(f) ... 12 nm ae nw a meee oO 
Fife Coal ... -. 1... 25(d)... 415-16(d) 311-16(d) 2 .. —— 
Great Western 
Colliery B. at Et: ee ~— Son: ale 2 3-32...11 19 6 
Niddric & Benha 
Coal . oe BO... 1} 15-16 ...11-32... 9 1 9 
North’s Navigation 
Coliieries ... ao ee 2 ... 21-32 ... 516... 13-32 ...12 6 0 
Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal 1 ... Of) ... 35 316 .. 23-16... 21-16 914 0 
Sheepbridge Coal & 
Iron von we Eve 2 11-16 »- +. At... Fes 
Staveley Coal & 
Iron a wm | wie 2 11-32 131-16 13... 514 3 
Wigan Coal & Iron 10 ... 9(f) 11 11-16... 10% ... 103 817 9 


(d) On Old Capital. (e) 10% paid less tax and 10% tax free. 
(f) Free of tax. 
The interesting point is that the recent advance in coal 
prices is taken to be a preparatory step towards de-control 
of the industry, and is aimed at putting the least efficient 
mines on a profit-earning basis. This should augur good 
profits for the stronger companies. But the investor must 
remember that Labor has not yet dropped the demand for 
nationalization, that huge wage demands will certainly follow 
the price increase, and that production shows little sign of 
future increase; while labor disputes in the industry are a 
continual danger. 
A Goop New Issve. 

It is so frequently necessary to pick holes in new 
industrial prospectuses that it is refreshing to be able to 
pick out an issue of this type now before the public for 
unqualified commendation. The issue referred to is the offer 
by James Pascall Limited of 250,000 8 per cent. cumulative 
(participating) preferred ordinary shares of £1 each at par. 
Profits, it is true, are only given in the prospectus from 
1916, but pre-war profits were set out in detail by this Com- 
pany in a prospectus a year ago and are satisfactory. The 
participating rights extend to 2 per cent., and the investor 
seems to have at least a reasonable chance of the maximum 
dividend, while his capital is secured by a wide margin. A 
large Housing Loan by three counties is in preparation. 


L. J.B. 
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ance section, of 150 deaths expected only 90 occurred, or just 
60 per cent., leaving a balance in favor of the temperance 
section of 14 per cent. ‘The superior longevity of the 
abstainer over the non-abstainer in this fund is not, however, 
peculiar to last year, since its experience for the past 36 years 
discloses the fact that, whereas the deaths in the general 
section were nearly 79 per cent. of those expected, the deaths 
in the temperance section were barely 51 per cent. of those 
expected. 

I should like to point out that the increased cost of living 
makes it necessary for everyone to increase the amount of 
their life insurance if they wish to protect those dependent on 
them to the same extent as previously, and in consequence it is 
very necessary that our existing policyholders should increase 
the amouits of their life assurances. Many of them have 
already done so, and we hope that this movement will become 
general, It is also highly advisable that persons effecting 
policies for the first time should take these facts ito con- 
sideration and insure for a larger sum than would have 
occurred to them before the war. We hope that all our share- 
holders and agents will take care to point this out to all 
possible new policyholders whose business they can influence 
in this direction. : 

Now, having carefully gone into the figures and results of 
our various departments, I should like to impress upon you 
the great appreciation that my colleagues and myself have of 
the services rendered and the skill and judgment shown by the 
managers of our various departments. 

We have an extremely able and experienced assistant 
general manager in Mr. S. A. Bennett. (Cheers.) In addition 
to him we have at head office an expert manager at the head 
of every department. I should very much like to have men- 
tioned each one of them by name, but they are now so numerous 
that I should take up a lot of your valuable time, and so well 


has each one of them worked that there is not one that could 
be left out. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Last year you will remember the directors decided to make 
a further issue of shares, and these were offered to the then 
existing shareholders at a premium of £12 per share, which 
showed a considerable advantage compared with the market 
price. The whole of this issue was at once taken up, and so 
soon as the calls are fully paid, which will be before the end 
of this year, the reserves of the company, outside those of 
departmental reserves, which in themselves are more than 
sufficient, will amount to no less than £2,000,000, and the 
paid-up capital to £1,047,896. In addition to this there is an 
investment reserve fund of £110,000, which is more than 
sufficient to cover the depreciation disclosed by the valuation 
in the securities as at December 31 last. Taking, therefore, 
the reserves of the marine departmen|,, which amount to 
£994,150, the fire and general departments, which amount to 
£722,274, we have a reserve outside our capital of no less than 
£3,826,424, and in addition an uncalled capital of £1,905,529. 
The financial strength of the company is therefore one of the 
strongest in the world of companies transacting similar 
business. Your directors feel justified in recommending a 
dividend of 30 per ceut., free of income-tax, on the Ordinary 
shares, which you will be asked in due course to confirm. T 
should like to say, finally, that, although I have harped rather 
pessimistically on marine insurance, the outlook for this 
company is, in the opinion of my colleagues and myself, a 
bright one. So far as we have gone this year, our results in 
every department show an improvement over those for the 
corresponding period of last year. I now have pleasure in 
proposing ‘“‘ That the report and accounts be adopted.” 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. J. Douglas Watson, F.I.A., F.A.S. (the Deputy- 
Chairman), seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously without discussion. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Deputy- 
Chairman, the following resolutions were then passed :— 
‘1. That the dividends on the Preference shares paid on July 
1, 1919, and January 1, 1920, be and are hereby confirmed.’’ 
‘*2. That a final dividend of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, 
be paid on the Ordinary shares, which, with the interim 
dividend already paid and aggregating 20 per cent., will make 
30 per cent., free of income-tax, for the year.’’ ‘3. That the 
payment of the dividend of 10 per cent. on the Preferred 
Ordinary shares, of which 5 per cent. was paid on July 1, 1919, 
and 5 per cent. on January 1, be and is hereby confirmed.” 

Mr. A. G. Mackenzie, F.I.A., proposed the re-election of 
the retiring directors (Sir George J. Fowler and Mr. Horace 
Peel, and this, having been seconded by Mr. Harry T. Gullick, 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The auditors (Messrs. Edwin Guthrie and Co.) were 
re-elected, on the motion of Mr. Cockram, seconded by 
Mr. Milner. 

A cordial vote of thanks having been passed to Sir Edward 


Mountain and the members of the board, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Vhe following Public Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures (in English) on “ Three 
Stages in the History of French Socialism,’ by M. Elie Halévy, Profes- 
seur @l’Ecole libre des Sciences politiques, Paris, at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, W.C., at 8 p.m., 
on Mondays, May 3lst, June 7th and 14th. Chairman: Sir William 
Beveridge, K.C.B. 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures (in English) on “ French 
Attempts at Blank Verse,” by Professor A. Koszul, of the University 
of Strasbourg, at University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 5 p.m., 
on May 3lst, June 3rd and 4th. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Burnham, J.P. 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ The Literary Indebted- 
ness of America to England,’’ by Professor William B. Cairns, of the 
University of Wisconsin, at King’s College, Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m., 
S — Ist, 3rd, 8th and 10th. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 

itt.D, 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on ‘“ Divers Modes de 
Dynamisme des Eruptions Volcaniques, Phénoménes de Latéritisa- 
tion,” by Monsieur A. Lacroix (Membre de l'Institut de France et 
Professeur de Minéralogie au Museum National d’Histoire, Naturelle, 
Paris), at the Imperial College-Royal School of Mines, Prince Consort 
Road, South Kensington, S.W., at 5 p.m., on June 14th, 15th, 16th and 
17th. Chairman: Sir Jethro Teall, F.R.S. This Course will be 
delivered in French with lantern illustrations. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to 
Advanced Students of the University, and others interested in the 
various subjects. Syllabuses obtainable on application. 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following Public Lectures have been arranged :— 

1. An Advanced Lecture on ‘‘ The ‘ Renal Portal’ System and its 
Significance,” by Prof. W. N. F. Woodland, D.Sc., F.Z.S., Allahabad, 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 5 p.m., on Monday, 
May 3ist. 

2.A Course of two Advanced Lectures on “Evolution in 
Ostriches,” by Dr. J. E. Duerden, of South Africa, at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2, at 5 p.m., on Thursdays, June 3rd and 10th. 

3. A Course of two Advanced Lectures on ‘The Evolution of 
Insects, especially as illustrated by Australian Fossils,’”’ by Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard, M.A., F.L.S., irector of the Cawthorn Institute, New 
Zealand, at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, at 5 p.m., on June 14th and 17th. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to 


Advanced Students of the University, and others interested in the 
various subjects. 





P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
HRISTIANITY FROM THE QUAKER STANDPOINT. 
Public addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in 
May at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, at 6350. 


May 23rd: “The Risks of Quakerism,” by Henry T. Hodgkin, 
N.A, M.B. 








WEST HOUSE SCHOOL, WALSHAM-LE 

WILLOWS, SUFFOLK, is run upon the Parente’ 

National Educational Union lines. The 

A wide curriculum includes, in _ addition 

i to the usual subjects and languages, 

rhysical Culture, Handicrafts, Riding, 

H O M E Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farm- 
ing, and Domestic Science. 

The school is limited to twenty pupils 

SCHOOL in order that individual attention may 

be given, both in regard to home and 


social training, character-formation and health. 
FOR The house is healthily and  bracingly 
situated, and the sanitary arrangements are 
GIRLS excellent. There are thirty-five acres of 
beautiful meadow land, and a small farm 
from attached to West House. 
10 te 18 A Prospectus will be forwarded upon appli- 
calion to:— 


years of age 





Mrs. Shelley, West House, 
Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


xy, ILL HILL SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held on 
\ Thursday, June 24th, and the two following days, when two Exhi- 
pitions, value seventy-one guineas, open only to the sons of Christian 
Ministers, and the Ivor Owen Scholarship, value £50 per annum, and 
open in the first place to boys of Welsh parentage, will be offered 
for competition.—For further information, apply to The Bursar, Mill 
Hill School, London, N.W.7. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces inw human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
- Mr. ARTHUR LOVBLL, 94, Park Street, London, W. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 




















ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





The Council invite applications for the Chair of Education. 
Commencing salary, £800 per annum. Duties Bo commence from Ist 
1920. Particulars may be obtained from 
eee THE REGISTRAR, 
Armstrong Coilege, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ANTED.—Expert Lady Translator to work on foreign 
newspapers, must be interested in foreign politics, knowledge 
of Scandinavian languages, Dutch and Polish useful.—Apply by letter 
to Manager, ‘ Manchester Guardian.” 


NOTICES. 


JOHN COOPER & SONS (BEEHIVE) LIMITED. 
OTICE IS GIVEN thet the transfer books of the Refer- 
3 ence Shares will be closed from saturday, May 22nd, 


Tuesday, June Ist, next, both days inclusive, for the preparation of 
Dividend Warrants. 











By order, . 
Registration Offices, C. W. SAMPSON, Sec. 
6, Broad Street, Place, E.C. 2. 
13th May, 1920. 
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GAS 
HCONOMY 


AFTER WAR 


LEAFLETS 








No. V deals with 


THE REFUSE 
DESTRUCTOR 


May we send you a Copy? 


“u<—ew 





THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


A co-operative research and advisory body 
representing the chief gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom, both Company and Municipal. 


47. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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Shavin 


loses a 


its horrors 


J, 


The morning shave becomes a daily joy to the man 
who uses WRIGHT’S. It gives a creamy lasting 
lather, has a pleasant perfume, protects from in- 
fection, and ensures an easy, comfortable shave 


i = amen 


COAI TAR 
S43 SHAVING SOAP 


% PRICE 1/3 


yer ~ 
—_ # “*_ per Stick or Tablet. 


= 
Scat 


a ASY SHAVING 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
WRIGHT, LayMaN & UMNBY, LTD., SOUTHWARK STREET, 8.E. 1. 
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‘“PERFECTOS’ 
N? 


Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 104d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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